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The Meayll Stone Circle, Isle of Man. 


N August and September last, Prof. W. A. Herdman 

and I made a careful examination of a stone circle 

—a neolithic burial-place—of which, so far as we 

have learnt, the plan is unique. I allude to the 

Meayll, or Mull Circle, near Port Erin, at the south 

of the Isle of Man. Though previously described! 

and referred to, among others by Fergusson in his 

Rude Stone Monuments, p. 158, it had never been excavated by any 

competent authority, nor had any of its contents been brought to 

light or made known; for this reason it deserves, I think, a short 
notice in THE ILLUSTRATED ARCHOLOGIST. 

As shown on the plan, the circle consists of six composite chambers 

or cists formed of upright slabs, arranged in the shape of the letter T, 

with the vertical line of the T placed radially and facing outwards. 

An opening of 16 feet at the south corresponds with another of 18 

feet at the north, and trial with pick and spade proved positively 

that these had been left intentionally, and not caused, as surmised by 

Fergusson, by the removal of cists. The outside diameter of the 

circle, north and south, is 50 feet, and east and west 57 feet. A 

mound of rubble outside the cists slopes to three or four yards beyond 

these measurements. 
The composite T-shaped cists are placed on each side of the 


1 See Archaologia Cambrensis, 3rd Ser., vol. xi, p. 306. 
VOL, II. 
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open spaces : three on the eastern half of the circle, and three on the 
western. There is a slight difference in their measurements and pro- 
portions, and they are spaced at unequal distances one from another, but 
they are all built on the same plan, namely, two large cists running along 
the circumference of the circle, between and at right angles to which 
a third radiates outwards. There is, however, a distinct difference 


ee ee eee 





Plan of Meayll Stone Circle. Scale, 18 feet to the inch. 


between the tangential and radial cists in regard both to formation 
and proportion. The average measurement of the tangential cists is 
5 ft. 9 ins. long by 2 ft. 8 ins. wide, and of the radial, 7 ft. by 2 ft. 3 ins. 
The tangential cists are formed of two long side-stones, set on edge, 
and two upright pillar-stones standing within, and partly overlapped 
* by, the side-stones so as to form a distinct entrance; a step or dividing- 
stone being in some cases set on edge between these entrance pillars. 
The other, or outer end, is closed by a slab about 3 feet wide. The 
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radial cists are formed of two pairs of side-stones, without any entrance 
pillars, and in each case the outer end is open, and slopes slightly 
upwards, being, I have little doubt, intended as a passage to mark the 
entrance. 

All the stones are unhewn, and were brought evidently from the 
hillside, where the rock crops out in ridges from the dwarf gorse and 
heather. There was no trace of any lintel or covering stone. The 
floor, at a depth below the surface of 1 ft. 6 ins. to 2 ft., showed in each 
case indications of a pavement of flat stones from about 6 ins. to 2 ft. 
6 ins. by 1 ft. 3 ins. in diameter, and 1 in. to 2 ins. thick. 





View of Meayll Stone Circle from the East. 


At the centre of the circle was a large broken stone of white quartz, 
the only one of any size met with in the circle. One or two stones on 
edge below the surface seemed to have formed part of one or more 
cists, but they had been previously disturbed, and no plan of this part 
of the structure could be traced. 

We met with no indications of burial in the outer part of any of 
the radial cists, but in nearly all the tangential cists we found pottery, 
flint implements, calcined bones, ashes, and loose charcoal. In both 
radial and tangential cists we found a quantity of rounded, white 
quartz pebbles, mostly from I in. to 5 ins. diameter, about one-fourth 
the number being between 5 ins. and 8 ins. or 9 ins. diameter. These 
were brittle, for when I dropped some on the paved floor from the side 

B2 
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of the open cists they split with ease. In the centre I noticed a number 
of these white pebbles, about 1 in. diameter, which confirms me in 
the idea that there had been one or more cists there also. In one 
cist we found, immediately under the pavement, a hole about 12 ins. 
diameter at the mouth by 12 ins. deep, filled with fine, loose, dark soil. 
No doubt it had contained, or been intended for, a cinerary urn ; but, 
with this exception, the floor-stones rested on the undisturbed surface 
of hard, yellow mountain soil, yet, strangely enough, nearly all the 





Meayll Stone Circle: View of excavated. Cist, 


pieces of pottery and the flints were found between the floor-stones 
and this surface. I account for this by the fact that they had all been 
opened before, the pottery broken, and the contents generally turned 
over. 

In the corner of one cist I found a single bleached specimen of 
Littorina litorea. It is however, possible, that this may have been 
dropped by a bird, or have got in by some other accident. 

The fragments of pottery were very small, and it was with difficulty 
any of them could be put together afterwards. I made out, however, 
that they belonged to several different cinerary urns, from two to five 
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being found in a cist. None appeared to have exceeded 12 ins. in 
height, by 9 ins. or 10 ins. in widest diameter. The portions of the 
sides and lips recovered show some diversity of shape, colour, and 
surface.. Not more than about seven bore patterns. These were of 
the most simple kind, consisting of lines impressed diagonally or per- 
pendicularly across the lip, and of. lines diagonal, horizontal, and 
perpendicular, either drawn with a sharp-pointed stick, or formed by 
punctured holes on the sides. They are not coloured, save by the 





Meayll Stone Cirtle: View of excavated_Cist. 


action of fire ; the paste in all appears to be a mixture of the local 
‘ slate and quartz, with a good deal of mica, probably from dis- 
integrated granite, which would be found in the boulder clay of the 
neighbourhood. . It is difficult from the smallness of the pieces to 
determine the shape, but several appear to have broad overlapping 
rims, and some also median bands and grooves. 

In one of the composite T-shaped cists were three flint arrow- 
heads, all of the same type, leaf-shaped, showing secondary working 
and careful finish. Two measure respectively 13 in. and 1,%, in. long, 
by 33 in. broad, and 4% in. and } in. thick; they are encrusted with 
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white. _ The third, which is the natural colour of the flint, has lost 
4 in. off its point, and now measures in. by 3%, in., and ;% in. thick. 
One face is flat and unworked. 

We met with: six knives, the largest measuring 24} ins. by 14’, in. 
and 3 in. thick. The flat face has been left intact, the other has a 
ridge down the middle ; the right half, which is covered by the original 
crust of the flint, thins off to a comparatively straight edge, rounded 
towards the tip and the butt; the left half is carefully chipped toa 
sharp-cutting, bow-shaped edge, serrated. The others are smaller ; 
they all have secondary working on one edge only. The scrapers, of 


Worked Flints found on the Meayll. 


which we found two, are also small and rudely made ; one, of yellow 
flint, measures 1} in. by 1 in., and 5, in. thick ; the broad end, which 
has had a corner broken off, shows the bulb of percussion, from which 
the sharp edges narrow to a rounded .point; only the edges show 
secondary working. 

_ But the circle is not the only relic of antiquity on the Meayll. We 
have found also the sites of at least three neolithic hut villages, the 
largest and most interesting of which still retains its name, which is 
-applied also to the stone circle by the fishermen, who make use of it as a 
mark at sea, namely, Lag ny Botrey,“ Hollow of Botheration, or Trouble,” 
“or, as suggested by Dr. Munro when Dr. Herdman gave an account of 
these remains at the meeting of the British Association at Nottingham, 
“ Hollow of Scolding.” This village lies about 330 yards north of the 
cairn on the summit of the hill, and immediately at the foot of the 
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ridge on which the circle is set, in a sheltered hollow looking towards 
the north. The hut foundations lie in a straggling row over a distance 
of about 130 yards, at distances apart of from 3 to 24 yards. In some 
instances two or three huts were grouped together. One of these which 
we examined measured inside 8 yards by 3 yards, and consisted of two 
distinct chambers divided by a solid wall. The foundation stones 
showed a roughly rectangular building, with a division across the 
middle, having at the S.W. end what may have been an entrance 
passage, 4 feet by 3 feet, but built across at the outer end—at least 
there was one layer of stones remaining ; the outer or western wall 
was on a line with the ancient fence. At a depth of about 18 ins. we 
came across charcoal, and scattered fragments of pottery from } in. to 
2 in. thick. 

The largest of a group of four huts which we examined was rectan- 
gular, measuring 9 ft. 6 ins. by 4 ft. 6 ins. with an entrance about 
3 ft. square at the N.E. end ; it was separated from the next by a wall 
3 ft. thick. A few small flat stones were found on the floor, but 
nothing like a hearth ; in one was found a small flint scraper, 13 in. by 
I in., and 55 in. thick. It is rounded from the bulb of percussion, 
and the edge is very sharp and serrated ; there is scarcely any trace 
of secondary working. In another was a curiously shaped small flake, 
1} in. by 4 in., and } in. thick, both the point and the butt end rounded, 
and both edges sharpened. In outline it somewhat resembles Figs. 
235 and 239 in Sir John Evans’ Ancient Stone Implements, but is 
smaller and much broader in proportion, besides being so little worked. 
Perhaps a more remarkable discovery was that of a stone 5} ins. by 
1} in. by ? in., of which one face was polished, having possibly been 
used as a polishing stone in curing and preparing skins. There were 
also some small flint and quartz pebbles, which may have been used 
for striking a light. 

The circle was no doubt erected and used as a place of sepulture 
by the inhabitants of these hut villages, the Meayll district being 
_perhaps one of the last strongholds to which they were being driven 
by the Celtic invaders of the Island. At the Sloc, on a mountain 
slope about four miles to the north, are remains of a larger hut village, 
and on some of the inland mountains are others which probably 
belong to the same period. The character of the pottery and imple- 
ments found point to an early stage of civilisation, probably prior to 
the Bronze Age, but how late that may have been in the Isle of Man 
there is no evidence yet to show. 

It is unfortunate that the circle had been opened and rifled by 
irresponsible persons, no record being kept of their discoveries if they 
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made any. Though an Insular Act was passed some seven years ago, 
appointing trustees and guardians of such antiquities, the trustees 
have, so far, given little evidence of their existence. This is one of 
the first monuments that should be placed under their,charge. It 
would also be a good work to undertake a thorough and exhaustive 
archeological survey of the island, publishing full accounts of the 
results from time to time. This is equally as important as the pre- 
serving them, though, when possible, both should be done. So many 
causes now contribute to their decay that very shortly we may expect 
to have no antiquities left. Prof. Herdman has made a beautiful 
water-colour drawing of the pottery and flint arrow-heads found in 
the Meayll stone circle, but it is unfortunately not adapted for repro- 
duction in black and white. 


P. M. C. KERMODE. 
Hillside, Ramsey, December 1893. 
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Sculptured Norman Tympana in 
Cornwall. 


OME! counties might be named 

which possess more perfect speci- 

mens of Norman architecture 

than are to be found in Cornwall. 

The reason for this dearth of fine 

specimens of early work in Corn- 

wall may be, that, owing to the re- 

moteness and comparative poverty 

of the district, the churches of the 

twelfth century were probably of 

a very simple character, and when 

they were enlarged or repaired 

during the later periods of the 

Gothic style, many of the Norman 

features were entirely swept away. In architecture, as in the animal 

and vegetable world, it is generally the fittest which has the best chance 

of survival. Accordingly, we find that the small Norman loop-hole 

windows, which are quite unsuitable for the proper lighting of the 

interior of the church, and the massive arcade pillars which obscure 

the view between the nave and the aisles, are much more subject to 

removal during subsequent restorations than the fonts and doorways. 

The latter must always remain suitable for their original purpose ; and 

since they often possess decorative sculpture that could only be 

replaced at considerable cost, there is an additional cause tending 

towards their preservation. Now this is not merely a pretty theory, 

’ but an absolute fact, as will be seen from the following list of examples 

of Norman architecture still remaining in the parish churches of this 
county. 

FONTs. 


*Altarnon. Blisland. Boyton. 
Austell, St. Bodmin. Breward, St. 





1 The design of the initial letter S is adapted from one on a slate tombstone, 
dated 1657, in the churchyard of Laneast. 
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Callington (?). 
Cardinham. 
Clether, St. 
Cubert, St. 
Cuby. 
Cury. 
Dennis, St. 
Egloshayle. 
Egloskerry. 
Enodor, St. 
Erme, St. 
Feock, St. 
Forrabury. 
Fowey. 
Gennys, St. 
Germans, St. 
Germoe, St. 
Gerrans. 
Gorran. 
Gunwalloe. 
Gwythian. 
*Jacobstow. 
Kea. 
Kilkhampton. 
Ladock. 
Lamorran. 
Landrake. 





FONTS, continued. 


*Laneast. 

Lanreath. 

Lansallos. 

Launcells. 

Levan, St. 

Lewannick. 

Linkinhorne. 

Ludgvan. 

Luxulyan. 

Mabypn, St. 

Madron. 

Maker. 

Martin’s, St., by Looe. 

Mary Magdalen, St. 
(Launceston). 

Marazion. 

Mevagissey. 

Minster. 

Minver, St. (St. Eno- 
doc). 

Minver, St. (St. Mich- 
ael). 

Morwenstow. 

Mylor. 

Newlyn (St. Columb). 

Poughill. 


Poundstock. 

Roche. 

Ruan Lanihorne. 

Ruan Minor. 

Sancreed. 

Sithney. 

Stephen’s, St., in 
Brannell. 

Stephen’s, St., Laun- 
ceston 

Stephen’s, St., Salt- 
ash. 

Stratton. 

Southill. 

South Pethorwin. 
*Thomas the Apostle, 
St., Launceston. 
Tintagel. 
Tremaine. 
Tresmere. 
Trevalga. 
Tudy, St. 
Veryan, St. 
*Warbstow. 
Wenn, St. 
Whitstone. 





The fonts marked thus * are almost exactly alike, only varying 
slightly in size and detail. 

Some of those in the above list, although, strictly speaking, Tran- 
sitional, are sufficiently Norman in character to warrant their insertion. 
It is often difficult to assign a correct date to many of the fonts, 
owing to the not uncommon practice in Cornwall of copying an early 
pattern in a late style. 


DOORWAYS. 


Anthony, St., in 
Roseland. 

Blisland. 

Cleer, St. 

Clether, St. 

Creed (?). Priory). 

Cuby. Ludgvan. 

Cury. Manaccan. 

Egloskerry. Martin’s, St., by Looe. 


Germans, St. 
Kilkhampton. 
Landewednack. 
Launceston (“White 
Hart” Hotel, from 


Mevagissey. 
Michael, St., Car- 

hayes. 
Morwenstow. 
Mylor (2). 
Petherwin, North 
Stephen’s, St., in 

Brannell. 
Tintagel. 











in Cornwall. 


TYMPANA. 


Cury. Mylor (2). Apostle (Launces- 
Egloskerry. Perran Arworthal. ton). 
Michael, St., Car- Tremaine. Treneglos. 

hayes. Thomas, St., the 


MISCELLANEOUS. 
Altarnon - - Fragments, caps, etc. 
Breward, St. - - Three bays, North Arcade. Also ori- 
ginal walls of chancel and nave. 
Buryan, St. - Arch in N. wall. 
Clether, St. - Arcade. 





Fig. 1.—Sculptured Norman Tympanum, No.-1, at Egloskerry, Cornwall. 


Creed Fragments. 

Cuby Fragments in S. porch. 
Forrabury - - Arch between nave and chapel. 
Germans, St Arcades. 

Gwinear . Fragments, beak-heads. 
Lelant - - Pillar and arch. 

Lesnewth~ - - Two arches, S. transept. 
Mellion, St. - - Fragments. 

Morwenstow - - Arcade, N. side. 

Sampson’s, St., or Golant Arcade. 

Stephen’s, St. (Launceston) Fragments of figure-sculpture. 
Teath, St. - : Two large cushion caps. 


It appears from the above that, although seventy-eight Norman 
fonts have survived, there are only twenty-two doorways, whilst the 
number of miscellaneous architectural features is still smaller. The 
few instances of Norman arcades in Cornwall is explained by the fact 
of the earlier churches not having been large enough to require aisles. 
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A certain proportion of the Norman fonts and doorways in Corn- 
wall are decorated with symbolic figure-sculpture. We are able now 
to illustrate four of the tympana, and intend to give the others on some 
future occasion, when we hope to further augment the above lists, 
having now only included those of whose period we are tolerably 
certain. 

At Egloskerry, in the Deanery of Trigg Major, four miles and a 
half north-west of Launceston, there are two sculptured tympana. 
No. 1 was discovered in 1887, during the alterations of the church, 
used as building material in the wall of the south aisle. It is now 
fixed in the wall of the church, just above the Perpendicular south 
doorway. The subject of the sculpture is the Agnus Dei, with a 
rectangular object, probably intended for a book, above the head. 
(See Fig. 1.) It has only one hind leg. 





Fig. 2.—Sculptured Norman Tympanum, No. 2, at Egloskerry, Cornwall 


No. 2 is 2m situ over the north doorway, which is, however, now 
built up. The subject of the sculpture is a dragon, with a looped and 
floriated tail. (See Fig. 2.) 

At Treneglos, in the Deanery of Trigg Major, nine miles north- 
west of Launceston, there is a sculptured Norman tympanum built 
into the wall of the church, immediately over the label of the Perpen- 
dicular south doorway, inside the porch. The subject of the sculpture 
is a conventional tree, with a beast on each side of it, placed sym- 
metrically facing each other, and with their tails bent round between 
the legs and upwards across the body. (See Fig. 3.) 

At St. Thomas’, Launceston, there is the greater portion of a 
sculptured Norman tympanum built into the wall of the south porch, 
on the east side of the outer Perpendicular doorway, just above the 
plinth, and extending from the moulded jamb to the eastern angle of 
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the porch. The subject of the sculpture is the Agnus Dei, filling in 
the spandrel at the top, between two large ornamental rosettes and the 
semicircle of the arch (see Fig. 4). This tympanum may have been 
brought from the old Priory at Launceston, the site of which is in a 
field to the south of the church. 

On the tympana with figure-sculpture, not here illustrated, at 
Perran Arworthal and at St. Michael, Carhayes, the subject is the 
Agnus Dei. The only other example of this symbol is found at 
St. Anthony-in-Roseland, on a projecting medallion, forming part of 
the keystone to the Norman doorway. The two tympana at Mylor 
have only the cross upon them. 





Fig. 3.—Sculptured Norman Tympanum at Treneglos, Cornwall. 


The last tympanum to be noticed at present is that at Tremaine. 
According to reliable writers of this century, there was a dragon 
originally carved upon it, but this has been ruthlessly hacked off, and 
not a vestige now remains. 

' The symbolism of these Norman tympana in Cornwall present 
some interesting features. The meaning of the Agnus Dei is too well 
known to need any explanation. It is not surprising to find that 
Christ, the Lamb of God, should be the most favourite of all religious 
emblems with the early church architects-in this country. 

Sometimes the Agnus Dei is used by itself, as at Egloskerry— 
or with the rest of the tympanum filled in with ornament, as at 
St. Thomas’s, Launceston, and ‘St. Nicholas, Gloucester ;. or within 
a circular medallion, supported on each side by beasts, as at Pen 
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Selwood in Somersetshire, Aston in Herefordshire, and Upleadon. in 
Gloucestershire ; or in a medallion, with figures of ecclesiastics on 
each side, as at Tetsworth in Oxfordshire, and Tarrant Rushton in 
Dorsetshire. In all these instances the Agnus Dei is the principal 
symbol, but it occurs also in a subordinate position in a group con- 
sisting of many other figures. Thus at Hamborough in Oxfordshire, 
it is associated with St. Peter holding the key; at Elkstone in 
Gloucestershire, with Christ enthroned in glory ; at Hoveringham in 
Nottinghamshire, with St. Michael and the Dragon; at Hognaston 
in Derbyshire, with an ecclesiastic and several strange beasts; at 
Parwich in Derbyshire, with a bird, a stag, a wild boar, a lion, and a 


\ 


\ 
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Fig. 4.—Sculptured Norman Tympanum at St. Thomas’s, Launceston, Cornwall. 


pair of serpents; and at Stoke-sub-Hamdon in Somersetshire, with 
birds in a tree, Sagittarius and Leo. 

The Agnus Dei occurs also on fonts and other details of Norman 
architecture, but not so frequently as over doorways. The way in 
which the Lamb of God is placed side by side with apparently the 
most incongruous surroundings is very remarkable, and would seem 
to point to the fact that all these uncouth creatures which the Norman 
sculptor delighted to portray have a sacred meaning, if we only knew 
what it was. 

A curious instance of this mixture of symbols is to be seen on one 
of the corbels on the west side of the arch of the organ recess at 
Barton-le-Street in Yorkshire, where the Agnus Dei has a bull’s head 
on one side, and the head of an ecclesiastic holding a crozier on the 
other. 
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The eternal conflict between the good and evil principle under- 
lies a great deal of the symbolism of the Middle Ages. This may 
possibly explain the reason why the dragon, which typifies the Devil, 
is placed over the north doorway at Egloskerry, so as to contrast 
with the Agnus Dei over the south doorway: for it is well known 
that the north side of the church is looked upon with disfavour 
by the common people, who refuse to be buried on that side of the 
churchyard. In support of this it may be mentioned that within the 
memory of people still living it was often customary at a christening 
in Cornwall to open the north door of the church “to let the devil 
out”, as it was stated, so that he had no option as to the route he 
should take. 

The Agnus Dei and the Dragon are shown as opposed to each 
other on the capital of one of the columns on the left side of the 
Norman doorway at St. Laurence extra Walmgate, York. 

The explanation we are able to offer of the meaning of the tree, 
with a beast on each side, sculptured on the tympanum at Treneglos, 
is only conjectural. It has been suggested that the idea may have 
been taken from the tree of Nebuchadnezzar’s Dream (Daniel, iv, 12), 
or the vine brought out of Egypt (Psalms, Ixxix, 13). The example 
at Treneglos is not an isolated one, as there are others on Norman 
tympana at Fritwell in Oxfordshire, Ashford and Swarkestone in 
Derbyshire, and Aylesbury in Buckinghamshire. A tree with beasts 
placed symmetrically on each side of it was a religious symbol 
amongst the Assyrians. This may have degenerated into meaning- 
less ornament in classical times, and been revived again with a new 
Christian significance attached to it in the Middle Ages. 

The illustrations of the Cornish tympana, and the information 
about them, were supplied by Mr. Arthur G. Langdon. The drawings 
were made from rubbings, reduced to scale by photography, by Capt. 
Ching, R.N. 
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Menhir Autel at Kernuz, 


PONT L’ABBE, NEAR QUIMPER, BRITTANY. 


7 neighbourhood of Pont l’Abbé, and especially in 
the vicinity of Quélern, Moustoir, Kervignian, 
and Keroadel, is literally strewed with megalithic 
and Roman remains. There are no less than 
twenty dolmens and menhirs in that district. 
Near the village of Lesconil there exist in reality 
a vast necropolis of dolmens and “allées couvertes”, 

some of which are still in their tumulus, and they contain funeral 
chambers which are still intact. Near to Kelvitré, a necropolis of the 
Gallo-Roman period existed. At about 200 yards from this spot there 
are some mounds, from 6 to 12 feet high, which contain the remains 
of circular habitations of a race who were buried in them. Some had 
been opened : they contained wattled clay walls, coarse pottery, bone, 
shells, fragments of querns, and pieces of bronze fibulz ; several of 
these mounds still remain. 

To the south of Plobannalec, and on the road to Lesconil, there is 
a field in which there existed an obstruction to its cultivation, and 
which was a source of great annoyance to the farmer. It was believed 
‘to be a rock or a ledge of granite, against which his ploughshare 
frequently struck, besides which the humus over it was so shallow, 
and consequently dry, that his cereals at that spot invariably faded. 
As the tenant was a miner, he determined to rid himself of this 
nuisance by blasting the stone, and aecordingly obtained his landlord’s 
permission to do so. 

On the 20th of July 1878, Monsieur du Chatellier, of the Chateau 
de Kernuz, having obtained permission to examine this supposed 
rock or stone, on digging round it, discovered, to his great surprise, 
that he had before him a monolith, having a series of sculptures on it. 
He accordingly arranged with its proprietor to purchase it, and to 
remove it out of the field at his own expense. With the assistance of 
an engineer residing in the neighbourhood it was transported and 
set up in the grounds of Kernuz. The Menhir weighed five tons. 
Monsieur du Chatellier courteously permits strangers to inspect it, as 
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also his very valuable museum of prehistoric and’ Roman antiquities, 
all of which have been collected in the neighbourhood. 








Fig. 1.—Menhir Autel at Kernuz 


This menhir is 10 feet long; its edges have been bevelled, and it 
has a truncated cone. Its lower edge has been cut in such a manner 
VOL, II. Cc 
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as to form a chevron border to it. On all of the four sides there has 
been cut a sunken panel of about 4 feet in height, each panel being 
separated from the next one by a chevron ornamental border in relief. 
The grain of the granite is coarse, and it is evidently of the locality ; 
in fact, it is probable that it was cut and fashioned on the spot. Its 


diameter at the base is 4 feet, and that of its upper part is about 
18 inches, 





Fig. 2.—Seulptured Panel on Menhir at Kernuz. 


We will now examine the sculptures in low relief contained in 
each of the panels. The first group consists of two figures ; one with 
a species of winged cap on its head, and holding in its right hand 
what seems to be either a purse or a bag. It has a wand in its left 
hand, which latter rests on its hip. By its side is a child holding its 
right hand up to its head (Fig. 1). 

The second has a single figure on it, with a club in its left hand, on 
which it leans. The lower end of the club appears to be pointed. The 
right arm holds up another club, as if in readiness to strike a blow 
(Fig. 2). 

The third has to the right a naked figure, which rests its left hand 
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on an ornamented shield, having a double chevron border. Its right 
hand grasps a spear, the point of which rests on the ground. The cap 
on its head appears to have wings attached to it (Fig. 3). 

The last panel contains two raised figures, one of which is clothed, 
but the other is naked (Fig. 4). These latter sculptures have, unfortu- 
nately, been much injured and defaced, through having been very 


Fig. 3.—Sculptured Panel on Menhir at Kernuz. 


frequently struck on that side by the ploughshare. I will, however, 
endeavour to interpret what it is intended to represent. The naked 
figure is placed full-faced, but the robed one shows only its profile, and 
is looking towards the other one. Near to the left leg of the naked 
figure there is something that looks like an animal. The naked one 
has its left arm by its side, but its right one seems to be uplifted, and 
endeavouring to grasp something which is behind its shoulder, one of 
the ends of which projects above the shoulder, and the other one seems 
to be between its legs. The draped figure has its right arm bent, and 
C2 
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appears to be holding it out to the naked one. It seems to be wearing 
a long flowing tunic, and also to have on its head a veil, which hangs 
down to its knees, 

The figure in the first panel is said to be Mercury. On this point 
all are agreed, from the fact of its wearing a winged cap, as also its 
having a wand and a purse in its hands. But a difficulty has arisen 








Fig. 4.—Sculptured Panel on Menhir at Kertuz 

with regard to the smaller figure, some being of opinion that it symbol- 
ises the transmigration of the soul. Those who hold this view cite in 
support of their opinion the following quotation from Czsar’s Com- 
mentartes relative to the theory of the religion of the Druids: “One of 
the principal maxims is that the soul never dies, but that after death 
it passes into the body of another being. This maxim they consider 
to be of the greatest utility to encourage virtue and to make them 
fearless of death.” But in reality it will appear to be rather difficult to 
apply this as being the symbolic meaning of the small figure. 
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The second sculpture, which is the most perfect and the best 
preserved of all, is said to represent Hercules or Jupiter. It is stated 
that there is a statuette in the Museum of the Louvre at Paris, and 
which was found in the Haute Marne, which has a perfect analogy 
with. this figure. 

The third one is supposed to be Mars, from the fact of this figure 
carrying a spear and a shield. It will be remarked that to the left of 
his head there is a curved ornament hanging downwards. This is 
supposed to be a horn, with which the Gaulish Mars or “ Esus” is 
usually represented as being adorned with. 

The fourth sculpture—A great variety of opinions exist as to the 
interpretation of these figures. Some have thought that they repre- 
sent Venus and Adonis, in support of which opinion they affirm that 
he carries a quiver on his back, as also that he has a dog near to his 
right foot. Others have maintained that these figures represent 
Apollo and Minerva; but the sculptured figures in this panel have 
been so very seriously injured that it has become impossible to 
arrive at an approximate decision. 

The question which will probably occupy the attention of those 
who study this singular and unique menhir, will be to ascertain the 
period to which it belongs, as also by what people it was sculptured. 
The French have styled it “Menhir Autel”, but they give no proofs of 
its being an a/tar. The megalithic or prehistoric menhirs in Brittany 
are almost invariably rough and unhewn monoliths. There is only 
one that has any sculptures on it, and’ it is at La Boulaie, near to 
Moustoirac, not far from Locminé. It has simply two short crooks 
incised on it, which have probably been cut on it with chert ; it is also 
a rough, unhewn block of granite, but the one at Lesconil is sculp- 
tured and shaped, which brings us to an age of civilisation, certainly 
one when metals were in use. The French are inclined to think that 
it belongs to the Gau/ish period, and anterior to the Roman invasion ; 
but it is rather difficult to accept this solution, as the panels seem 
to represent. figures of the Roman mythology. I may add that a 
Roman camp, with remains of buildings, was discovered near this 
place, and from which there was obtained a quantity of bronze and 
iron implements, sword-blades, arms, pottery, and glass, as also gold 


ornaments.! 
F. S. TREMLETT. 


1 Monsieur Paul du Chatellier has kindly supplied the photographs of this 
remarkable monument. His article in the Revue Archéologigue for March 1879, 
and Les Epogues Prthistoriques et Gauloises dans le Finistére, p. 174, may be 
consulted with advantage. 
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Excavations at Silchefter in 1893. 





T the meetings of the Society of Antiquaries 
held on April 12th and 19th, Messrs. George 
E. Fox and W. H. St. John -Hope read their 
report on “Excavations on the Site of the 
Roman City at Silchester, Hants, in 1893”. 
As in previous years, an exhibition of the anti- 
quities found was on view at the rooms of the 
Society in Burlington House for some weeks. 

The importance of the work being done at Silchester becomes 
more and more apparent as the details of the ground-plan of the 
city are gradually revealed to view by the aid of the pick and shovel. 

The exploration of ancient sites is now carried on chiefly with the 

object either of testing the truth of existing theories or of collecting 

new facts of scientific value, and not simply in order to discover 
antiquities of great rarity or beauty. A broken pot-shard often 
affords just as good evidence of the age of the structure in which it is 
found as the most perfect work of art. The scientific archeologist, 
therefore, prizes an object rather on account of what is to be learnt 
from it as to the history of the past, than because it is intrinsically 
valuable or a good museum specimen. Nevertheless, the public seem 
still to think that money spent on excavation is quite thrown away 
unless it produces a rich harvest of curios. It may be as well, then, to 
point out that the principal reason for selecting Silchester as specially 
suitable for exploration was because the structural remains there had 
been comparatively undisturbed by the building of the later city on 
the same site, so that a favourable opportunity was afforded for 
determining the exact nature of the complete plan of a Romano- 

British city, both as regards the distribution of the more important 

public buildings and the general arrangement of the rooms in the 

different classes of houses. At the same time the number of antiqui- 
ties which have turned up in the course of excavations, not made 
primarily to find them, has been very considerable, and some of them 
have proved to be of unique interest. 

By the courtesy of the Society of Antiquaries and Messrs. St. John 

Hope and Fox, we are able to give a general plan of Silchester, 
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showing the progress that has been made since the work commenced 
in 1890 (Fig. 1) ; a plan of two adjoining houses (Fig. 2), and of the 
hospitium with baths attached (Fig. 3), uncovered in Insula VIII 
during 1893. 

It will be seen that the shape of the area enclosed within the walls 
is an irregular polygon of eight sides, the longest side measuring 
1,400 ft. and the shortest 650 ft. The diameters of the polygon are 
about 2,200 ft. from east to west and 2,000 ft. from north to south. 
There are four gates in the walls ; those on the north and south being 
opposite each other and in a line with the west side of the Forum 
Insula (IV) ; whilst the western gate is in a line with the north side of 
the Forum Insula, and the east gate opposite the centre of the east 





Fig. 1.—Plan of Silchester, showing progress made with Excavations since 1890. 


side of the Forum Insula. The only post-Roman buildings within the 
walls are the Church and a farmhouse close to the eastern gateway. 
- The modern highway goes from the eastern gateway in a north- 
westerly direction, and cuts the wall on the further side of the city a 
little to the north of the western gateway. 
The streets of the Roman city run-north and south, cutting up the 
whole area into rectangular blocks or Insulz, as in a modern American 
town. The directions of the walls of the city are quite independent 
of those of the streets, so that the plan looks something like a piece of 
Scotch plaid cut out with a pair of scissors, totally disregarding the 
pattern. The Forum Insula is almost in the centre of the area enclosed 
by the walls, and the modern road nearly cuts its north-east corner. 
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The shaded portions on the plan (Fig. r) show the extent of area 
already laid bare, amounting to under one-quarter of the whole, A 
commencement was made in 1890 with the Insula on the north side 
of the Forum ; in 1891 the two Insulz on the west side of the Forum 
were taken in hand, together with a triangular piece of the first Insulze 
between the modern road and the Forum ; in 1892 the Forum Insula, 
which had been previously excavated by the Rev. J. G. Joyce, Rector 
of Strathfieldsaye in 1865, was gone over again ; and in 1893 the two 
Insulze VII and VIII on the south side of the Forum and between 
it and the wall of the city were explored. The work for 1894 will be 





HOUSE N®- 2. 


Fig. 2.—Plan of two adjoining Houses in Insula VIII, one of ‘‘ Courtyard” type and the 
other of the ‘‘ Corridor” type. 


confined to the three Insule IX, X, and XI, between the north-west 
corner of the Forum and the part of the city wall joining the north 
and west gateways. 

In 1893 the excavations were continued from May until October, 
but under considerable disadvantagés, owing to the long-continued 
drought. Insula VII measures about 385 ft. by 370 ft., being the same 
size as the corresponding Insula I on the opposite side of the Forum. 
The buildings laid bare in Insula VII consisted of four houses and a 
circular structure, believed to be a temple. The rooms of three of the 
houses are arranged in a long row with a corridor on one or both 
sides, thus departing from the more common type of house found at 
Silchester, where the rooms are built round a courtyard. The corri- 
dors run nearly at right angles to the roadways, so that the houses 
stand with their gables facing the street, instead of bordering it. The 
remainder of the Insula is occupied by two gardens at the north-east 
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corner, with a narrow lane to the south of them; and a large area ot 
open ground round the temple. Each house has seven or eight rooms, 
and a hypocaust for giving warmth during the winter. 

The foundations of the temple consist of two concentric rings 
circular within, but having sixteen polygonal sides without. The 
total diameter of the temple is about 65 ft., and the width between 


. 
Fig. 4.—Ogam Inscribed Stone found in Insula IX at Silchester. 
(From a photograph by Mr. S. Victor White, Reading.) 


the two rings is 9 ft.6 ins. Circular buildings of the Roman period 
are rare in Britain, and the examples found come under the head 
of tombs rather than temples. The building found at Silchester bears 
comparison, however, with circular temples at Rome and Tivoli in 
Italy, and at Périgueux, Joublains, and Beaumont-le-Roger in Gaul. 
In the light of the new discoveries, it is not possible to attach much 
importance to the late Professor E. A. Freeman’s theory as to this 
circular structure having been a church. 
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Insula VIII lies immediately south of the one just described, and 
is considerably larger, being a rectangle, measuring 680 ft. from east 
to west, and 470 ft. from north to south. The buildings discovered in 
this Insula consisted of four houses, and an hospitium with baths 
attached. Houses Nos. I and 2 adjoined each other (see Fig. 2). A 
very beautiful model, to the scale of 4 real size, of the former was 


Fig. 5.—Ogam Inscribed Stone found in Insula IX at Silchester. 
(From a photograph by Mr. S. Victor White, Reading.) 


exhibited at the Rooms of the Society of Antiquaries at Burlington | 
House. Mr. G. E. Fox, F.S.A., in his Report says: “House No. |, it 
may be remarked, was one of the most interesting yet found on the 
site. Not so much for its size, though that was not inconsiderable, 
but because it offered a very perfect specimen of a dwelling built 
round a courtyard; and that grouped with it, is another (No. 2) 
exhibiting the type of habitation, which, like those in Insula VII, 
consisted of a range of chambers between corridors, or with a corridor 
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attached to one side only. The majority of the houses discovered up 
to the present time at Silchester may be classed under one or other of 
these types, which for distinction may be named the corridor type 
and the courtyard type, although both classes were often modified by 
the omission of one feature or the addition of another, according to 
circumstances.” 

The great building, which has been called the hospitium (see 
Fig. 3), with its baths takes up fully two-thirds of the Insula. The 
edifice is built round a courtyard, 148 ft. long by 115 ft. wide, thus 
rivalling in size the open area of the Forum itself: In the western 
portion of the building are three hypocausts. Mr. Fox says: “ The 
question arises, To what purpose was this extensive building devoted ? 
Mr. Joyce conjectures it to have been a barrack for cavalry, but 
scarcely any of its arrangements would bear out this assignment. It 
should be noted that it more resembles the houses of the larger class 
than anything else, but the regularity in the disposition of the various 
divisions, the way in which they appear to form sets, the size of what 
may be considered its kitchen department, and the number and 
dimensions of the chambers heated by hypocausts, imply rather a 
public or quasi-public than a private destination.” Mr. Fox then gives 
instances of analogous structures at Herbord, near Sanxay, in Poitou, 
France, and at Lydney Park in Gloucestershire, which appear to have 
been used as temporary places of sojourn, or hospitia, “at a certain 
period of the year when the spot was thronged by a considerable con- 
course of visitors, possibly assembling for political’ purposes, possibly 
as worshippers at an ancient seat of one of the divinities of Gaul.” 
The hospitium at Lydney Park was connected with the shrine and 
temple of the Celtic divinity, Nodens; whom Professor Rhys has 
identified with Neptune. Mr. St. John Hope has made a valuable 
report on the drainage of the baths belonging to the hospitium at 
Silchester, touching on many interesting points which want of space 
unfortunately prevents our discussing here. 

Amongst the antiquities discovered in the course of the excavations 
at Silchester, in 1893, may be mentioned: a bucket composed of sixteen 
staves of fir-wood, with its iron handle and a piece of its iron hooping 
remaining, from a square well, 24 ft. deep, lined with boards, near the 
south-east corner of house No. 3 in Insula VIII; a tile with a rude 
sketch of a dos longifrons incised on it ; a very curiously-flattened 
vessel of most unusual form; and last, but not least, the now cele- 
brated Silchester Ogam stone, which is, in many respects, unique 
(Figs. 4 and 5). 

The Ogam stone was found at a depth of 9 ft. in a well in 
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one of the corridors of a house in Insula IX (which will be com- 
pletely excavated in the present year). It is a*pillar or stede of 
friable sandstone, with a moulded base, standing on what was 
originally a square plinth, and surmounted by a rude fir-cone or 
phallic emblem. The stone is 1 ft. 114 ins. high ; the plinth must have 
been, when perfect, about 1 ft. 2 ins. square, and the fir-cone is 10} ins. 
in diameter at the bottom and 7 ins. at the top. The Ogam inscrip- 
tion is on two vertical stem-lines, and reads from the bottom upwards, 
thus :— 


which Professor Rhys, LL.D., renders: “(The grave) of Ebicatus, the 
son of Muco X. (ze. the descendant of X.).” Professor Rhys says 
that Edicatos is the genitive of Edzcatus, a compound to be analysed 
Ebi-catus, meaning, probably, “one who fights with arrows or with a 
javelin”. 

The great points of interest about the Silchester Ogam stone are 
(1) that, with the exception of the Loughor altar, it is the only instance 
of an undoubtedly Roman monument bearing an Ogam inscription ; 
(2) that it is the only Ogam yet found east of Wales or of Devonshire, 
in England ; and (3) that it is the oldest instance of an Ogam inscrip- 
tion cut on a stem-line, the next oldest being possibly the one at 
Maumenorigh, near Dingle, Co. Kerry. 

The stone is rapidly disintegrating since its exposure to the air, 
and unless some means are taken to preserve it, the whole will soon 
crumble to dust. 

In conclusion, we must express our best thanks to Messrs. G. E. 
‘Fox and St. John Hope for placing all the information in their hands 
at our disposal. We beg also to remind our readers that the Silchester 
excavations cannot be carried on without funds, and that “the labourer 
is worthy of his hire”. 


CORD 
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[WE intend from time to time to give illustrations of rare or curious objects in our national and 
provincial museums, and shall be glad to call attention to any marked improvement that 
may have taken place in the organisation and methods of arrangement of the collections, so 
as to make them of more real educational value than they are at present. We shall, there- 
fore, be greatly obliged if the Curators of Museums will kindly send us photographs or pen- 
and-ink drawings of objects deserving of notice, with short descriptions; also annual 
reports of progress, catalogues, handbooks, and prospectuses of lectures held in connection 
with museums. It is hoped that THE ILLUSTRATED ARCHOLOGIST may thus become 
the means of bringing the Curators of Museums into closer contact with each other and with 
the general public. } 





THE BRITISH MUSEUM. 


By the courtesy of Mr. A. W. Franks, C.B., and his able colleague, Mr. C. H. 
Read, F.S.A., we are enabled to illustrate some interesting objects in the 
collections under their charge in the British Museum. The first four are in 
the Medizval Room and the other two in the Ethnographical Gallery. 

Fig. 1 is an ivory horn of West African work, re-carved and mounted in 
England as a drinking-vessel. It formed part of the Sloane Collection, and 
all that is known about it is that it was obtained from a Mr. Adams in Ireland, 
and that it came originally from Guinea. The ivory horn was not intended in 
the first instance for a drinking-vessel, but for a blowing-horn to be used in 
hunting or in war. This is evident from the fact that the hole for blowing is 
still to be seen at the top near the end, a peculiarity noticeable in nearly all 
the blowing-horns from West Africa. By means of three brass mountings the 
whole has been converted into a fish-like creature, and at the same time the 
motif of the decoration of the ivory horn has been entirely ignored. On the 
brass portions the texture of the scales of the fish are indicated, whilst carvings 
of animals, etc., cover the rest of the body where the ivory shows. The horn 
has an iron chain for suspension fixed to two eyes near together in the 
middle of the concave side of the horn. Round the wide end of the horn 
is a scroll of foliage, an ornamental band of leaves, and the following couplet 
on the band next to it— 


“@rinke pou this and thinke no scorne 
allthough the | cup be much like a horne.” 1599 Fines. 
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The remainder of the horn is covered with representations of birds, beasts, 
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Fig. 1.—West African Ivory Horn, mounted in England as a Drinking-vessel. 


dragons, elephants, and other 
creatures. 

The art exhibits a curious 
mixture. of European and 
native West African styles, of 
which there are other in- 
stances on carved ivory horns 
in the British Museum and 
elsewhere. {This mixture of 
styles is to be accounted for 
by the mixture of races, which 
was one of the results of the 
Portuguese settlements on the 
West Coast of Africa, after 
the voyages of discovery made 
by Prince Henry the Naviga- 
tor and his successors, Diego 
Cam, Bartholomew Diaz, and 
Vasco da Gama, in the 15th 
century. Some of these ex- 
peditions were set on foot in 
order to find the whereabouts 
of the dominions of the mythi- 
cal personage known as Prester 
John. In 1487 a negro prince 
named Benoi, of the nation 
of the Jaloffs, to the south of 
Senegal, visited Lisbon, and 
applied to the Portuguese for 
assistance to restore him to 
the throne from which he had 
been driven by some rival. 
This afforded the persons to 
whom the application had 
been made a favourable op- 
portunity for introducing - 
themselves to the portion of 
the West Coast of Africa north 
of the Gulf of Guinea, and 
between the rivers Senegal 
and Gambia (lat. 10° to 20°N.), 
of which they were not slow to 
take advantage. Colonies were 
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soon established, and a mixed race of African and Portuguese blood after- 
wards sprang into existence. The art of the ivory horns we have been 
considering is a remarkable manifestation of this grafting of a European stock 
on a native people of widely different culture. 

Fig. 2 is an engraved cow’s horn, with silver mounting, acquired from the 


Fig. 2.—Engraved Cow's Horn of Scandinavian workmanship. 


Bernal Collection in 1855, apparently of Scandinavian workmanship. Round 
the wide end of the horn are a series of circular medallions enclosing figures 


Fig. 3.—Detail of Carving on Scandinavian Horn. 


of beasts. The middle part of the horn is occupied by the representation of a 
king, and a beast standing on its hind legs, holding a scroll between them, 
inscribed— 


“ Stwt ther bokc.” 
Above the scroll is a beast with a semi-human face and floriated tail and 
tongue (see Fig. 3). 
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Fig. 4 is the curved horn of some animal from the Cottonian Collection, 
with a silver mounting of the 16th century round the wide end, inscribed-— 


ik GRYPHI VNGVIS DIVO CVTHBERTO DVNELMENSI SACER. 


Mr. C. H. Read exhibited this horn at a meeting of the Society of Anti- 


+ GRYPHI °7NGVIS DIVO CVTHBERTO DVNELMENSI SACER 


Fig. 4.—Supposed Claw of a Griffin. 


quaries, held February 22nd, 1893 (see Proc. Soc. Ant. Lond., 2nd Series, 
vol. ix, p. 250). In J. Raine’s St. Cuthbert (p. 120) will be found a curious 


as 
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Fig. 5.—Early Form of Billiard Cue of Ivory. 














list of relics preserved in the feretory of St. Cuthbert at Durham at the time 
that Richard de Segbrook was appointed shrine-keeper in A.D. 1383. Amongst 
other items are mentioned “two claws of a griffin’, and several “griffin’s eggs”. 
The following passage occurs in a notice of the Cottonian Library, believed 
to have been written by John Bagford and William Oldys (see Votes and 
Queries, 2nd Series, vol. xi, p. 381): ‘‘ There are many old relics which be- 
longed to the monasteries here in England before the Dissolution. Amongst 
VOL. II. D 
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others, the claw of a griffin, with a silver loop, on the great end of which is a 
Saxon inscription ; but I take it rather to be the horn of some animal.” 
Fig. 5 is an early form of billiard-cue of ivory, purchased recently from a 
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dealer by Mr. Franks. There is a similar 
specimen in the South Kensington Museum, 
which is elaborately engraved and filled in 
with black. It is amongst the ivories of the 
14th and 15th centuries, and is marked “108, 
1882”, but has no label. The devices upon it 
consist of a coat of arms, a female figure, and 
scrolls of foliage with. stags pursued by 
hounds involved in the scrolls. Billiards 
was certainly known in the time of Shake- 
speare, as it is mentioned in the play of 
Antony and Cleopatra, Act ul, Scene 5: 
“‘Let us to billiards.” Cotton, in his Com- 
pleat Gamester, published in 1674, refers to 
billiards as a “most gentle, cleanly, and in- 
genious game”. ; 

A good deal of obscurity surrounds the 
origin of the game. Strutt, in his Sorts 
and Pastimes, expresses his belief that it was 
developed out of a game played on a lawn, in 
which a ball was driven through a hoop to- 
wards an upright mark called a king, with a 
“batoon or mace”. Billiards was originally 
played, in a method even now adopted in 
rural billiards, by driving a ball through a 
ring which revolved on a fixed pin. It is only 
comparatively of late years that billiards has 
been brought to a high state of perfection as 
a scientific game. Billiards differs from other 
games played with a stick, club, or mallet, 
and a ball, in the way in which the ball is 
propelled by pushing in the direction of the 
length of the cue instead of dealing it a 
swinging-blow, as with a cricket-bat. The 
present form of billiard-cue is only adapted 
for use on a raised table, and could not have 


had a counterpart in any game played on a lawn. The cue shown in Fig. 5 
is, perhaps, an intermediate form between the mallet used in playing on a 
lawn and the modern billiard-cue. It was apparently intended to be pushed 
with the right hand, and, as the flat part would slide along the table, there would 
be no necessity for steadying it with the left hand whilst making a stroke. 

Fig. 6 is a club with an oval stone head attached by flexible thongs of 
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leather to a wooden handle. The handle is covered with skin, and. the 
decorations consist of tassels of horse-hair and blue beadwork. The club was 
presented to the Christy Collection in the British Museum by Mrs. Edmund 
Thompson, by whom it was purchased in Calgary, in the State of Alberta, 
Canada, from one of the chiefs of the tribe of Blackfoot Indians. There are 
other clubs of this kind in the British Museum, but with the head fixed on 
firmly instead of having a flexible attachment. ; 

Fig. 7 is a wooden quail-call, purchased in Teheran in 1874 by Mr. J. 











Fig. 7.—Persian Quail-Call.—Side View. 


Romilly Allen, and recently presented to the British Museum. It is orna- 
mented with three ram’s heads, and has carved upon it the following Persian 
distych :—- 

ale 3! os pier sk lis Jl 

ails! b cal ob bk cuile Fi 


36 lo wl ail6 Se Lil tad 


which Dr. Charles L. Rieu has kindly translated thus :— 


“T enquired of the sage the nature of this nether world. 
He said: As long as there is life it is wind and incantation. 
I said : How dost thou call him who sets his heart upon it ? 
He said: He is either intoxicated, or blind, or mad.” 


The date upon it is | f A l—that is, 1271 of the Hijira, or 1854 a.p. 
The quail-call consists of a small, hollow trough, in which lies a little 
whistle made of quill, fixed at one end with wax to the wood ; and a sort of 
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Fig. 8.—Persian Quail-Call.—Plan. 


rounded knob, the upper surface of which is slightly concave. Over this 
hollow a diaphragm (not shown in the drawing) is fixed by means of a string 
D2 
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fitting into the groove round the edge, and passing round the narrow neck 
where the knob joins on to the trough. The skin from the head of a duck is 
most commonly used for the purpose, the feathers being turned outside. The 
sharp, staccato notes of the quail are imitated by pressing the diaphragm 


with the thumb, which drives the air out of the hollow in the upper surface 
of the knob into the whistle. 


The apparatus is, in fact, a miniature bellows 
for blowing a whistle. 
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Fig. 9.—Roman Shield found ,in the River Tyne. 


One of the most important additions made lately to the Roman Room in 
the British Museum is a splendid and very perfect shield found in the bed of 


the River Tyne. It is of tinned copper, engraved with spirited designs. On 


the central raised boss is the Imperial eagle ; above it a figure of Mars; below 
it a bull and crescent moon ; on each side of it an Imperial standard ; and in 
the four corners the Seasons. The shield has upon it the following inscriptions : 


LEG VIII AVG 
MAGNI IVNI DVBITATI 


The Eighth Legion was never in Britain. The soldier to whom the shield 
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belonged is supposed to have been a volunteer for service from the Continent, 
and to have been wrecked on the eve of entering the port. Our illustration 
(Fig. 9) is borrowed from the S¢. James's Budget of March 2nd, 1894. 

Two very great improvements have been recently made in the British 
Museum. The Assyrian bas-reliefs have been rearranged in the basement 
round a spacious lecture-room, with a splendid light from above ; and a suite 
of new rooms has been added to Mr. Franks’ department upstairs. The first 
room contains Cyprian sculptures, dating from B.c. 700 to B.c. 150; the next, 
Semitic, Phcenician, Hebrew, Palmyrene, Himyritic, and Cufic, inscribed and 
sculptured stones; and the remaining two to objects illustrating the principal 
religions, viz.: Buddhism, Judaism, Brahmanism, Islamism, Shintoism, Taoism, 
Confucianism, Shamanism, and the Greek, Abyssinian, and Coptic branches of 
Christianity. 


THE CAMBRIDGE MUSEUM. 


THE title of the Cambridge ‘‘ Museum of General and Local Archzology” 
has been recently altered by the addition of the words “and of Ethnology”. 
The Museum has for some time possessed a very good ethnological collection, 
so that it is only right that this section should receive official recognition. 
The “Ninth Annual Report of the Antiquarian Committee of the Senate” 
issued November 16th, 1893, shows that the museum is making satisfactory 


progress under the present able management of Baron A. von Hiigel. The 
Antiquarian Committee, which is the governing body, has been considerably 
strengthened by the appointment of the Vice-Chancellor as Chairman, and 
by its enlargement by the addition of three Members of the Senate, to be 
appointed by grace of the Senate. 

The most important work done during the year has been the systematic 
mending and restoration of the fragmentary pottery, more especially that of 
Saxon date, of which the museum is now able to show a collection not easily 
to be surpassed elsewhere. 

The list of accessions from November 1st, 1892, to October 31st, 1893, 
includes 153 specimens, many of which are desirable acquisitions, although 
none of the objects are of extreme rarity. Perhaps one of the most interesting 
_additions is a perfect example of an earthenware mould used for the manufac- 
ture of a figured bowl of Samian ware, from Siegen, in Transylvania, purchased 
at the Bateman sale. In the classification of the objects, we fail to under- 
stand why a distinction is drawn between Folk-lore and Ethnology, or why 
stone sinkers for fishing-lines should be placed under the heading of Folk-lore. 

We desire to call special attention to the first instalment of the Catalogue 
of the Antiquarian Collections, which deals with Romano-British pottery, and 
is illustrated by nine beautiful plates of typical specimens, executed by the 
Cambridge Engraving Company. Baron von Hiigel contemplates the possi- 
bility of issuing by subscription an illustrated catalogue of the entire Archzo- 
logical and Ethnological Collections, consisting of a series of monographs 
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each complete in itself, and forming separate parts, similar to the one.already 
issued. The subjects treated of in the different parts will be :—Stone Jmple- 
ments ( Ancient): Paleolithic, Neolithic ; Stone Implements (Modern): Used by 
savages still in the Stone Age; Pof¢fery : British, Roman, Saxon, etc. ; Bronze 
Weapons and Implements : British, Roman, Saxon, etc. ; Bronze Ornaments : 
British, Roman, Saxon, etc. The Ethnographical Collection from Fiji, which 
is an absolutely (and the only) complete set of objects of native manufacture, 
would afford ample material for other monographs on Pottery, Textile Fabrics, 
Weapons, Implements, Dress, Personal Ornaments, etc. It is hoped that a 
prospectus of this Catalogue will shortly be sent out. 

The excellence of the portion of tne Catalogue relating to Roman Pottery 
already published, holds out every prospect that when the whole is completed 


Ornamented Copper Pendant from Peru. ‘Two-thirds actual size. 


the work will be quite the best of its kind in existence. There is more to be 
learnt from a series of well-arranged illustrations of selected specimens than 
from pages of letterpress, since by their means the eye becomes rapidly 
accustomed to the appearance of typical forms, and is readily able to recognise 
them when seen elsewhere afterwards. 

Baron von Hiigel has already brought the Cambridge Museum to the front 
in so remarkable a manner by the application of scientific principles to its 
management, that it is a great pity his energies should be crippled for want of 
funds. He writes: “If only I had the desired means at hand, this Museum 
would soon develop, and in many ways, both archeological and ethnological, 
lead the way. And another ‘if’,—if only some wealthy individual interested 
in Cambridge on the subjects which the Museum illustrates would help us ; 
but this person seems hard to find. I have already spent ten years in the 
search.” 
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ANCIENT PERUVIAN ORNAMENTS IN CAMBRIDGE MUSEUM. 


The remarkable copper pendants here figured were bought by myself in 
1884 in a curiosity-shop in Bloomsbury. They had been just received direct from 
Lima with a pair of small chisel-like ornamental pendants, two (?) pins with 
perforated, flat, spoon-shaped heads, and a small axe-head of the expanding- 
blade type. All these objects are of copper. Some black earthenware vessels 


Ornamented Copper Pendant from Peru. Two-thirds actual size. 


of ordinary.Peruvian shapes, which formed part of the find, I unfortunately 
failed to secure, 

The illustrations, taken from full-sized photographs, reproduce the origi- 
nals so faithfully (on a scale of two-thirds actual size) that it is quite superfluous 
to describe the designs on the plaques, the more so as I have no conjecture to 
offer as to their significance. The smaller example, as will be seen, differs 
materially from the larger, both in design and treatment; and it gives one 
the impression of being of earlier date than the latter. Its design, consisting 
of three human figures, as well as its edges, show considerable wear. 

Both specimens agree in having a perfectly smooth and plain back. In 
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the larger plaque the nose of the human figure and the muzzles of the lizard- 
like beasts stand out in very bold relief (the latter nearly half an inch) above 
the rest of the design. Both specimens are slightly injured: in the larger the 
two lower corners have been broken off; in the smaller the heads of the 
upright figures, which projected beyond the plaque itself; and the head of 
the small ornamental figure (? if human figure it be) that fills in and supports 
the loop, are missing ; but all these injuries are of ancient date. The small 
claw-like projections near the upper corners of the small plaque are intact, but 
it is possible that the three other small processes on the upper edge (if they 
are not simply defects of casting) may be traces of some decorative details 
which have been destroyed. The terminal mouldings of the loops (they are 
much stouter than the actual plaques) are perforated to admit of a string being 
passed through them. 

The dimensions of the plaques are: large specimen—breadth, 6 ft. 2 ins. ; 
height (inclusive of loop), 5.6 in.; thickness of plaque, about jin. Small 
specimen—breadth, 4.1 ins.; height, 3.6 ins.; thickness, o.1 in. Weight of 
large plaque, one pound, and of the smaller, four ounces. 

I have in vain sought for similar objects. The British Museum collection 
does not possess anything like them, and I have looked without result 
through various other collections of Peruvian antiquities. I shall feel very 
grateful should any reader of the ILLUSTRATED ARCE#OLOGIST be able to 


throw any light on these Cambridge plaques if he will communicate with me. 


University Museum of Archeology and of ANATOLE VON HUGEL. 
Ethnology, Cambridge. 


THE SOUTH KENSINGTON MUSEUM. 


Great discontent has been expressed in the columns of Zhe Standard and 
elsewhere at the extraordinary course taken by the Director of the South 
Kensington Museum in removing the magnificent series of casts of ancient 
Greek sculpture, lock, stock, and barrel, from the well-lighted hall especially 
provided for their reception into a dark and dreary corridor, where they can 
hardly be seen at all. It is almost incredible that this retrograde step has 
been taken simply in order to hang the walls of the hall with tapestries. What 
Mr. Ruskin aptly called “‘the foul torrent of the Renaissance” is allowed to 
carry everything before it at South Kensington, and even the masterpieces of 
Greek art are swept away to make room for second-rate rubbish. 

Mr. Walter Copland Perry, to whose energy the nation is indebted for the 
possession of such a splendid set of casts, writes with just indignation to Zhe 
Standard of April 4th, as follows : 


“| first brought forward my proposal for the formation of a Casts Museum on 
May 17th, 1877. The hope of a speedy realisation of my plans was frustrated by 
the resignation of Lord Beaconsfield in 1880. The matter remained for some time 
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in abeyance ; but in the same year Lord Spencer, who from the first had shown a 
warm interest in it, invited me to draw upa practical scheme for a Museum of 
Casts, the cost of which he proposed to defray from the grant to the South Ken- 
sington Museum. I gladly complied with his request, and sent in my plan, which 
Lord Spencer, as President of the Council, at once adopted, and empowered me to 
carry out. He also assigned to me a large, well-lighted hall at South Kensington 
for the reception of the statues. The next four years were employed by me in 
travelling, in collecting the casts, and arranging them in chronological order ; and 
the Museum was formally opened to the public in August 1884. The hall was 
confessedly too small, being only one hundred feet long by fifty feet wide ; but as 
it was very lofty.and admirably lighted I was fain to be content, remembering how 
difficult it is to induce the needy English Government to do anything for art on the 
Continental scale. At any rate, the collection was most highly praised by even 
German archzologists, and especially by one of the very greatest of them—Pro- 
fessor Michaelis of Strasburg—who said that the British Museum marbles, supple- 
mented by a good Gallery of Casts, would render London the best school of plastic 
art in the world. 

“On going, towards the end of last year, to show the collection to a friend, I 
was rather alarmed to see that several of the statues had been removed from their 
places into a long, dark, adjacent gallery. But I was told that only a few of them 
would be taken away, to relieve the rather crowded centre of the hall, and that the 
alcoves formed by the screens, on which some tapestries were hung, would be 
utilised as backgrounds for the better display of the Casts. On going there again 
on the 28th of last month I was struck dumb with astonishment to see that the 
whole of the collection, with the exception of the Parthenon and Phigaleian friezes 
—which look forlorn enough in their present surroundings, and which cannot be 
placed in the low dark gallery—had been swept out of the hall to make room for 
other things. And all this was done without any notice being given me of their 
intention by the South Kensington authorities. It would be useless to enlarge on 
the deplorable nature of the alteration. I would only ask those who knew the 
collection as I had arranged it to go and look at it now, in the low, dark, narrow 
passage, the architecture of which has necessitated the cutting into two or more 
pieces the noble AZginetan and Parthenon groups, and other dislocations equally 
unpleasant and ridiculous. In fact, one can no longer speak of a Cast Museum in 
London. The statues, collected with so much consideration and labour, have been 
contemptuously crowded out into a dismal correr, and a great and useful work 
practically annihilated. 

“For my own part, I can only regret that I spent so many years of my life in so 
futile an undertaking, without asking any other reward than the consciousness of 
having wiped out a national disgrace, and given to London, what had long been 
proposed by every university, and every large town, in Germany, a well-lighted, 
well-arranged Gallery of Casts from the Antique. It will be impossible for me 
henceforward to visit the South Kensington Museum without a feeling of pain and 
indignation at the destruction of my collection, and the scant courtesy shown to 
myself.” 


We fully endorse what is said on the subject in Zhe Atheneum for 
May sth: 


“The controversy regarding the removal of the casts of antique sculpture from 
the hall built for them at South Kensington, to make way for tapestries, is still 
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raging. It is impossible to help feeling that Mr. Middleton has made a mistake in 
banishing these specimens of the masterpieces of Greek sculpture to the corridor. 
They cannot be seen to advantage in the crossing lights of the windows, and the 
windows themselves are too low for them ; while the tapestries, on the other hand, 
do not need a lofty hall for their adequate exhibition, and, even if they did, they 
cannot claim anything like the artistic importance of the casts. It is to be hoped 


this unfortunate step may be retraced, and the sculptures replaced in their old 
position.” 


With regard to this, “An Artist” makes the following valuable sug- 
gestions : 


“‘ All interested in the study of Greek art will endorse your remarks on the un- 
ortunate relegation of the casts of Greek sculpture at South Kensington to a dark 
corridor. Sculpture, of course, should always be exhibited under a top light. It 
was thus shown in the large hall. At the same time, the statues were so crowded 
that none could be properly seen. This fact militates against their being replaced, 
but cannot the opportunity be seized of at last establishing a Museum of Casts 
worthy of the nation? It should be in a separate building. The mixing together 
in the same gallery of original sculpture and casts, as at the British Museum, simply 
vulgarises the whole collection. The Museum of Casts need not be either at 
Bloomsbury or South Kensington. Why not give it to East or South London? 
It is useless crying over spilt milk, and Mr. Perry may well resign himself to the 
loss of the great hall, with its all too limited space, and devote his energies to 
securing a thoroughly representative collection, shown under a proper light, and in 
adequate exhibition room.”—A ¢theneaum, May 12th. 


It is high time that some drastic changes should be made in the methods 
adopted at the South Kensington Museum, and we sincerely hope that the 
next time the question of Supply comes to be debated in Parliament no further 
funds will be voted unless it is fully understood that eccentricities of arrange- 
ment such as those complained of are banished once for all from the 
Museum. 

Nothing is more irritating than to visit the Museum for the purpose of 
study and to find everything turned topsy-turvy ; small objects like the fictile 
ivories placed so high above the floor as to be invisible, specimens which are 
not sufficiently devoid of artistic merit to commend themselves to the notice 
of the Curators, banished into dark corners, and other objects, like the repro- 
duction of the Casket of Cunigunda, placed amongst the ship models instead 
of amongst the ivories. 
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Notes on Archeology and Kindred 
Subjects. 


ANCIENT CANOE FOUND ON THE BARTON SECTION OF THE 
MANCHESTER SHIP CANAL. 


Mr. W. Cupwortu, of the Bradford Observer, has been good enough to 
forward a photograph, which is here reproduced, of an ancient dug-out canoe 
found during the construction of the Manchester Ship Canal, and now 
deposited in the Museum of the Owens College, Manchester. In reply to a 
letter of inquiry addressed to Mr. W. E. Hoyle, the Curator of the Museum, 
he has kindly sent the following account of the discovery, written April 10th, 
1889, by Mr. Walter L. Bourke, the resident engineer on the Barton section 
of the Manchester Ship Canal : 


“The canoe was found in the position shown on the accompanying plan 
(i.e., in the Salteye cutting almost exactly one mile south-west of the Barton 
Aqueduct, by which the Bridgewater Canal is carried over the Ship Canal, 
and one-twelfth of a mile north-east of the point where the Ship Canal inter- 
sects the old course of the River Irwell), 20 feet below the natural surface of 
the ground. A steam navvy had come in contact with it, and torn it in pieces, 
leaving one long piece—practically half the canoe—lying on the surface of the 
sand beside the machine. ‘The men did not notice that it was anything more 
than a piece of an old trunk, large numbers of which had been met with in 
this cutting ; and it was not until some days afterwards, when the Chairman 
of the Company, Lord Egerton of Tatton, and Lady Egerton, were going over 
the works that the latter observed that this piece of timber had every appear- 
ance of being part of an old canoe. On closer examination this was found to 
be the case, and, on digging down, other pieces were discovered. These have 
been since fitted together, and made secure with wooden dowels, the result 
being that the canoe is almost perfect, with the exception of a piece from one 
side, which, being more decayed than any other part, was probably missing‘ 
before the boat was excavated. The small piece missing from the bow was 
taken away by someone during its transit to the resident engineer’s office. 
Being the heart of the tree, it seems probable that this piece was broken out 
during the construction of the canoe, or while it was in use, as it had been 
fastened into its place again with two wooden pins, as will be seen by the 
holes. The wood is oak, and there is no ironwork whatever. The naturally 
bent piece of wood fixed round the stem to prevent the timber splitting is 
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fastened with wooden pegs. At the bow there seems to have been a similar 
piece of bent wood, also fixed with wooden pegs, the remains of which are 
still visible. This piece has not, however, been found, and was doubtless 
missing before the canoe reached the spot where it was discovered. The 
marks of some form of axe are most distinctly visible over many parts of the 
surface. The bottom of the canoe is three inches thick, and the wood is 
quite hard and sound. The canoe was lying upside down, embedded in firm 
sand, full of water, and there were numerous stumps of trees, bits of stick, nuts, 
and leaves round about it.” 

The photograph was taken by Mr. T. Ambler, of Manchester and 











Ancient Canoe found near Barton. 


Eccles. The length of the canoe is about eight feet, and the width about 
three feet. 


A second, but less perfect, canoe was found shortly afterwards, and a third 
was unearthed this spring. The latter was illustrated in the Pa// Mal/ Budget 
for April roth, 1894. It was come across whilst excavating the western 
approach to the new lock at Lower Walton. It is a dug-out canoe 12 ft. long, 
2 ft. 4 in. wide at the bow, 2 ft. 8 in. wide in the centre, and 2 ft. 11 in. at the 
stern. The depth is 12 in. at the centre inside, and the thickness of the wood 
about 3 in. Stiffeners 7 in. thick, cut out of the solid wood, are left at each 
end. Two knot-holes are beautifully plugged with wood. In the stern there 
is a seat with a curved waling forming the back, both fixed-to the body of the 
boat, with the same trenails at each end. Most of the fastenings are com- 
posed of oak trenails, but one rivet was found of hard silver (?). 
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The vessel was found lying on a bed of fine sand, 5 ft. above the boulder 
clay, and 18 ft. below the surface of Aspley Meadows, at a distance of 60 ft. 
from the present course of the River Irwell. 

The subject of navigation in prehistoric times in Great Britain has received 
very little attention from archzologists, and it would be well worth while 
bringing together all the scattered instances of the discovery of ancient boats, 
with the circumstances under which they were found. In Zhe Religuary for 
April 1885 (vol. xxv, p. 193) the late Llewellyn Jewitt, F.S.A., mentions a 
large number of examples, and hardly any of our public museums are without 
one or two specimens. 


| THE CROSS OF CONBELIN AT MARGAM ABBEY, 
GLAMORGANSHIRE. 


In the December number of the ILLUSTRATED ARCH#OLOGIST for 1893 
(Vol. I, p. 208) it was announced that a cast of one of the finest of the group 
of ancient crosses at Margam Abbey, Glamorganshire, was to be made for the 
_Cardiff Museum. This is now an accomplished fact, and Mr. T. H. Thomas, 
R.C.A., writes to say that in the course of taking the cast a most interesting 
discovery was made. The cross is mentioned in E. Donovan’s Excursions 
through South Wales, in 1800 to 1804, as standing near a public house 
in the village of Margam in the main street leading from the church, and 
was many years ago removed to the private grounds at Margam, where 
it was placed against one of the walls of the ancient ruined Cistercian 
Abbey. Consequently, the back was completely concealed from view. In 
order to make the cast it was necessary to move the cross, and the base 
or socket stone in which it stands, away from the wall. When this was 
done, to the astonishment and delight of all present it was found that the back 
of the cross and base were both covered with elaborate sculpture. The upper 
portion of the back of the round head has unfortunately been injured by the 
scaling off of a large piece of the stone. The lower arm of the cross, which 
still remains, is ornamented with two Stafford knots on the narrow part, and a 
key pattern on the square end. The ring connecting the arms is ornamented 
on the left side with a key pattern, and on the right with a pair of bands 
twisted together. At the top of the shaft are two serpentine creatures, with 
their bodies forming interlaced work and their tails in their mouths. The 
remainder of the shaft has upon it a key pattern of the same kind as that on 
the crosses at Golden Grove, Carmarthenshire ; Nevern, in Pembrokeshire; 
and other places in South Wales. It is evident from the breaking off of the 
pattern that the shaft must have been some inches longer than it is at 
present. 

The sculpture on the head and shaft is of the same type as that found 
elsewhere in South Wales. Not so, however, the sculpture on the base, which 
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Back of Cross of Conbelin at Margam Abbey. 
(From a photograph by T. Mansel Franklen, Esq. 


is unique as far as Wales is concerned, and presents many points of resem- 
blance to the representations occurring on the early Christian monuments, 
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both in Scotland and Ireland. The scene depicted on the back of the ‘base 
of the Margam cross appears to be a stag hunt. The stag is in front, at the 
left end of the panel, chased by two or three hounds, and following behind are 
two huntsmen, the foremost bearing a circular shield. Above the head of the 
first horseman is a triquetra knot, and above the head of the second horseman 
is a device, composed of two oval rings, placed cross-wise and interlaced. 
The illustration is from a photograph kindly placed at our disposal by T. 
Mansel Franklen, Esq. A cast was also made at the same time of the cross of 
Enniaun at Margam for the Cardiff Museum. We must congratulate Mr. John 
Ward, F.S.A., the new Curator, upon the successful accomplishment of a 
scheme which has so often been advocated in the pages of the Archeologia 
Cambrensis. : 


Reliquary of St. Eanswith in Folkestone Church. 
(From a thotograph by Messrs. Clarke and Co.) 


THE RELICS OF ST. EANSWITH. 


THE parish church of Folkestone is dedicated to St. Mary and St. Eanswith. 
During the course of some alterations in the building in June 1885, when 
the chancel was lined with alabaster arcading, on removing a slab which 
formed the base of an arched opening filled with rough rubble masonry 
in the north wall, a leaden reliquary was discovered, containing the bones 
of a female. There are good reasons for believing. that the relics are 
those of St. Eanswith, daughter of Eadbald, King of Kent. Although the 
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King of Northumbria made her an offer cf marriage, she preferred to remain a 
virgin, and Eadbald built her a church at Folkestone, which was dedicated to 
St. Peter. Near this church she founded a nunnery, where she was buried, 
but her remains were subsequently translated to St. Peter’s. St. Eanswith’s 
nunnery was situated near the present Bayle Pond at Folkestone, but con- 
siderably to seaward of the existing land. It was destroyed by the Danes, 
being thus referred to in a deed of gift of Folkestone to Archbishop Wulf- 
helm by King Athelstan (a.D. 927),—“‘ where formerly was a monastery and 
abbey of the Blessed Virgin, where also St. Eanswith was buried, which place 
by the pagans was destroyed.” The nunnery remained in ruins until a.p. 
1095, when Nigel de Muneville founded a Benedictine priory on its site, but 
so rapidly did the sea encroach on the land at this period, that in a.pD. 1138 
Sir William d’Averanches, then Lord of Folkestone, removed the monks to a 
new church which he had given them. The Norman monastery was rebuilt 
or restored by Sir John de Segrave and his wife Juliana in the reign of 
Edward III. The last historical notice of the priory is in the town accounts 
for 1546, which contains the following: “Item, payd vnto the sayd Edmund 
for pluckyng downe the chapell of Seynt Eanswith, and other ea men for 
a day’s work—every of them—os. vd. Summ xxd.” 

There is a tradition that the relics of St. Eanswith were removed from a 
former church to the present one, and it is extremely probable that the leaden 
coffer here illustrated contains the bones of the Saxon saint. An attempt 
appears to have been made to break open the reliquary in search of valuables. 
It has been very roughly handled, and much knocked out of shape. Traces 
of ornament consisting of lines of pellets dividing up the surface into triangles 
are to be seen on the sides, as in the case of the leaden cist containing the 
bones of Gundrada de Warenne found at Lewes Priory. The reliquary is now 
placed in a recess in the chancel wall, near the place where the discovery 
was made. The recess is lined with alabaster, and has a brass grille in front 
of the opening, which is closed by an oak door with a Chubb lock. We are 
indebted to Messrs. Clarke and Co., of Folkestone and Maidstone, for per- 
mission t> reproduce the photograph of the remains. Hasted, in his History 
of Kent, gives an account of the discovery of the body of St. Eanswith in a 
stone coffin in 1650, and states that the inhabitants took away locks of her hair 
as mementoes. Further particulars relating to the St. Eanswith’s reliquary 
will be found in a paper by the Rev. Canon Scott Robertson in the Archeologia 
Cantiana, vol. xvi (1886), p. 322. 


LANCASHIRE BOWLING GAME. 


I was much interested on reading Mr. Edward Lovett’s note in the 
ILLUSTRATED ARCHAOLOGIST on the stone implement used in a game in 
Lancashire. A few years ago, a stone of a very similar character was found in 
Suffolk. It was about 5 inches in diameter and 2 inches thick, and on one 
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side was a slight depression, which I thought might be for the convenience of 
holding by the thumb in some game. Four years ago, near Perugia, I saw 
some men engaged in a game which, if my memory serves me well, they 
called Giocca nuggolato. They had large discs of stone (about ro ins. in 
diameter and 1} in. thick), which they threw vertically along the roads, the 
object of each player being, apparently, to arrive first at.a certain point. To 
accelerate the pace and increase the distance, the players used a strap passed 
round the edge of the stone. The ends of the strap were held in the hand 
beneath the stone, and as it was thrown, one end of the strap was released. 
The principle is, therefore, that of the sling and amentum. 

Now, it would be very interesting to trace out the history, and possibly 
connection, of these very similar games, and to find out whether the Lanca- 
shire game is of great antiquity, and whether it occurs elsewhere in these 
islands. Did the Romans introduce it? 


11, ew Oxford Street, London, W.C. S. G. FENTON. 
March 15, 1894. 


ROMAN BRONZE CUPID FOUND AT SEGONTIUM 
(CARNARVON). 


THE following paragraph appeared in the Liverpool Courier for April roth: 


“ACTION TO RECOVER A ROMAN RELIc.—At the Bangor County Court, 
yesterday, before his Honour Sir Horatio Lloyd, Hugh Hughes, builder, Carnarvon, 
sued Harold J. E. Peake, land agent, Ellesmere, Shropshire, and a son of the 
vicar that place, for the recovery of a Roman relic, or damages for the detention 
of the same. The plaintiffs case was that last year he obtained the lease of land 
near the vicarage of Carnarvon for building’ purposes. In the course of the 
excavations he turned up a quantity of Roman relics. The defendant was at the 
time a visitor to the town, and being an antiquarian he walked carefully over 
this land in the expectation of finding some relics, and eventually he discovered 
a bronze Cupid, which was the subject-matter of this action. He showed it to 
the plaintiff, who handed it back to him in order that he might show it to his 
friends. In a day or two the defendant left the town, and, finding that the relic 
was not returned, the plaintiff wrote to him, and got a reply to the effect that he 
regretted being unable to return the relic, as he had presented it some time before 
to the Ellesmere Museum. He doubted the claim of the plaintiff to it, but stated 
that probably there would be no objection to forward it to the museum at the 
Carnarvon Castle, if it could be proved to the satisfaction of the committee of - 
the Ellesmere Museum that that place was under proper management. The result 
was that Mr. Peake had refused to give up possession of the Cupid. The case for 
the defendant was that the plaintiff, as the leaseholder of the land, had no claim to 
the relic, and that it belonged to the defendant as the finder of it. His Honour said 
he was so much in love with the relic that he would keep it a little longer, and 
forward his written judgment to the registrar.” 


Mr. Peake writes to say that the action went against him, and that the 
bronze Cupid has in consequence been returned. This relic was recently 
illustrated in the Archeologia Cambrensis for Jan. 1894 (5th Ser., vol. xi, p. 77), 

VOL. II. E 
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and we are able here to reproduce the woodcuts by permission of the 
Cambrian Archeological Association. We hope the bronze Cupid will be 
carefully preserved, but we cannot wish it to go to the Carnarvon Museum 
whilst that institution is so badly looked after. Until attention was called to 
the discoveries at Carnarvon on the site of Segontium in the Archa@ologia 
Cambrensis, the Samian ware and other antiquities dug up were being given 
away broadcast; but when the builder of the houses, in excavating the 
foundations of which the remains were uncovered, saw that antiquaries set 
great store on such things, he at once went to the opposite extreme, and 
thought that everything was worth its weight in gold. __ 

A joint meeting of the Cambrian Archzeological Association and of the 
Royal Society of Antiquaries of Ireland is to be held at Carnarvon on the 


Two Views of Roman Bronze Cupid found at Carnarvon. 
(Lent by the Cambrian Archzeological Association. ) 


17th of July next, when it is to be hoped that attention will be directed to the 
neglected state of the Museum in the Castle, and some attempt made to 
educate the natives, who are at present much behind the rest of the world in 
culture, at all events as regards archeology. 


ANTIQUARIAN DISCOVERY AT CRIEFF. 


On 23rd March 1894, during the removal of an old dwelling-house at Croft- 
nappock, a suburb of Crieff, Perthshire, the workmen, in digging up some flags, 
found a monumental carved stone, measuring about 3} feet by 13 inches, an 
illustration of which is here given. ‘The back and sides of the stone are rough- 
hewn. Croftnappock means the Abbot’s Croft, and there is a local belief that 
the house and ground of about six acres attached formed at one time an 
ecclesiastical possession, and even in living memory a room or two in the 
house were used by the parish church for Session purposes. 
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This interesting stone is a fragment of a monumental slab, and bears, 
along with the figure of the Cross and other sculpturings, the name of the 
person commemorated. The cross belongs to the type known as Maltese, having 


Inscribed Sepulchral Slab found near Crieff. 


equal arms with expanded 
ends. A four-leaved flower is 
carved in the centre, and the 
arms are thrown into relief 
and ornamented, the upper 
and lower by horizontal trans- 
verse bands, and the right 
and left limbs by concentric 
triangular panelling. The 
cross is continued downwards 
in a somewhat narrow shaft, 
diamonded by simple incised 
lines, while the spaces on 
either side of the shaft are oc- 
cupied by designs in relief. 
That on the right side has at 
the top the symbol of the lily, 
the stem encircled by a double 
band, and beneath it the figure 
of a heart enclosed by three 
incised lines. The left side is 
closely filled with a band of 
four- and six-petalled flowers 
of rude but characteristic type. 
The inscription, which is in- 
complete, occupies the upper 
part of the stone, and is in 
black-letter. Fragments of 
four lines remain. I read 
them as follows: “ma Do- 
naldnid ... allochbm fecit 
fieri.” The inscription pro- 
bably began with the pre- 
Reformation formula—®rate 
pro anima, “Pray for the 
soul”; the letters bm probably 
stand as a contraction for 
“bonz memorize”, and a full 
rendering of the inscription 


would therefore be as follows: “[@rate pro ani]ma Donald [D]ni dle 
Balloch, blonae] m[emoriae] fecit fieri ;” a reading of which might be given 
as follows: ‘ Pray for the soul of Donald, Lord of Balloch, who to his good 
memory caused this to be erected.” This would imply that the stone had been 


E2 
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erected by the person named in his lifetime ; but this was not unusual in early 
times, and has examples even in the present day. 

Balloch, within a mile or two of Crieff, once a small estate by itself, is 
now merged in the Drummond Castle Estates, the property of the Earl of 
Ancaster. I have not been able to trace the person named on the stone. In 
later times the property was owned by a family named Drummond. George 
Drummond of Balloch was a member of the Committee of War for Perth- 
shire in 1643-4; and John Drummond of Balloch was a Commissioner of 
Supply in 1655. Donald, however, was not a family name of the Drummonds, 
who were of southern origin. The name “ Balloch” may have been at one 
time a surname as well as a place-name. In Douglas’s Peerage it is stated 
that Alan, second son of Stewart, Earl of Atholl, was killed at Inverlochy in 
an engagement with Donald Balloch, a relation of the Lord of the Isles, in 
1431. In the Reg. Mag. Sigilli a Donald Balloche occurs as a witness in 
1476. Balloch is a common place-name in Scotland, and signifies “‘a pass, 
or passage between hills”, Although the east of Scotland is very rich in 
Christian monuments of the pre-Norman period, those of the 13th, 14th, and 
15th centuries are comparatively rare, especially inscribed examples like the 
one from Crieff. 

My examination has been made from a photograph by Mr. Trotter, Crieff. 
The sculpture and execution are rude, and the stone probably belongs to the 
early half of the 15th century. 

Broughty Ferry. A. HUTCHESON. 


LECTURES ON EGYPTOLOGY AT THE UNIVERSITY COLLEGE, 
LONDON. 


Pror. W. M. FLINDERs PETRIE, D.C.L., has. returned from Egypt, and will 
deliver the following course of lectures at the University College, London, at 
2 P.M. each Saturday : 

May 26th: Recent Discoveries at Koptos. June znd: Discoveries at 
Koptos, Dashur, Sakkara, Thebes, etc. June 9th: The Development of the 
Novel in Egypt. June 16th: The Designs of Scarabs. June 23rd: History 
of Scarabs. June 30th: The Arrangements of Egyptian Houses. 

Classes in the Egyptian language will be held by Mr. F. LI. Griffith on 
Thursdays at 4.30 P.M., beginning May roth, and the Library will be open 
and assistance given to students on Thursday, Friday, and Saturday mornings, 
from May 3rd to the end of the term. 


THE OPENING OF A BARROW ON GRIN LOW. 


On Wednesday, a barrow, or prehistoric burial-place, on the site of 
“ Solomon’s Temple” was opened. The finding of innumerable rats’ bones 
had previously led those who noticed them, to suppose that human remains 
might be found, and it was also known that there was a barrow on Grin Low 
which had not been opened, when most of the barrows on the neighbouring 
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hills were searched some thirty years ago. 
Accordingly, soon after nine o’clock 
on Wednesday morning, digging opera- 
tions were begun, and the searchers were 
soon rewarded by finding human re- 
mains, together with some bones of 
smaller animals and innumerable rats. 
About a foot and a half, or rather 
deeper down, however, a complete skele- 
ton was found. The vertebral column 
lay in a N.E. and S.W. direction, with 
the head towards the S.W. The remains 
were those of a large man, apparently, 
who had been laid on his right side when 
buried, and with his limbs bent. The 
bones were in a somewhat broken and 
brittle condition, and the skull was broken 
in, probably subsequent to interment. 
In the lower jaw were some large teeth, 
very much worn down, but quite sound. 
Teeth belonging to sheep were also found. 
Close to the bones of the hand was found 
an urn, made of very soft material, which 
fell to pieces when touched. It was or- 
namented, in a manner known to be very 
primitive, with grass or cord pressed into 
the clay before it was baked. The out- 
side of the urn was red, the inside black. 
Nothing was found in it. It may have 
been filled with water when it was placed 
in the grave. No implements or orna- 
ments were found. The digging was con- 
tinued until about four o’clock, notwith- 
standing the fact that a strong and cold 
- wind was blowing, but only a few isolated 
fragments of bone, probably human, were 
found.—Zhe Derbyshire and High Feak 
News of April 28th, 1894. 


EXHIBITION OF HERALDRY AT 
BURLINGTON HOUSE. 


An Heraldic Exhibition will be held at 
the Rooms of the Society of Antiquaries 
at Burlington House between May 3oth 
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Sepulchral Slab in Gresford Church, 
Denbighshire, 
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and June 13th. In reference to this, it may be observed that Welsh heraldry 
has not received as much attention as it deserves. Many of the sepulchral 
slabs of the thirteenth and fourteenth century in Wales exhibit a very beautiful 
combination of heraldic devices with scrolls of foliage. As a fine example of 
the decorative application of heraldry to a sepulchral slab we give that of 
Gronwy ab Iorwerth ab David of Lai, in the north aisle of Gresford Church, 


Denbighshire, which appeared recently in the Archeologia Cambrensis (5th 
Ser., vol. x, p. 350). 


A ROMAN PIG OF LEAD. 


Mr. HAVERFIELD, writing from Christ Church, Oxford, to the Academy for 
April 21st, 1894, says :-— 

** About three weeks ago, a workman found on a moor near Matlock an 
inscribed ‘ pig’ of Roman lead, of the ordinary shape and size. If I may 
judge from squeezes, which Mr. G. E. Fox and others have kindly submitted 
to me, the inscription, divested of ligatures, reads as follows :— 


P * RUBRI * ABASCANTI * METALLI * LVTVDARES 


that is, (plumbum) P. Rubri Abascanti, metalli Lutudare(n)s(is). 

“ Latudarum is mentioned by the Ravenna Geographer (p. 429), though the 
form has hitherto been considered a genitive plural from Lutudae, and on 
other pigs of lead found near Matlock and elsewhere. It is evidently the 
name for some town or district in Derbyshire where lead was mined. 

“P, Rubrius Abascantus was, I suppose, the lessee of the mines : previously 
discovered pigs bear the names of three other lessees. I do not know 
whether it is more than an accident that such private personages are 
mentioned nowhere else in Britain. One of the Derbyshire pigs and all 
of the rest found in Britain bear emperors’ names.” 


The recently discovered pig of lead is fully described and illustrated in 
The Antiquary for May 1894, p. 219. 


RUSSIAN SUPERSTITIONS. 


THE St. Petersburg correspondent of the ,Zancet, writing with reference to 
a recent description of a superstitious ceremony held by the Russian peasant 
to be efficacious in keeping away infectious diseases from his village, says that 
the ceremony appears to be of pagan origin, but to have borrowed some 
elements from the Christian religion. Thus in many cases skons and crosses 
are carried in the procession, and at each stopping-place a mark of a cross is 
made in the ground with the plough. In all cases the time chosen for the 
ceremony is midnight; the main actors are young unmarried women, but 
sometimes married women, particularly if newly married; widows and even 
widowers are allowed to take part in the procession. A preliminary visit to 
the public baths by the whole village population sometimes precedes the 
performance. The men then return home, collect and load all the firearms in 
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their possession, and await the return of the procession. Twelve young 
women, each wearing a single garment and with dishevelled hair, are mean- 
while harnessed to a plough and proceed to make with it a furrow round the 
whole village. They are followed by the other women and children, all 
making as loud a noise as possible in order to frighten away the spirit of the 
disease, whilst some chant prayers and other religious music with the same 
object. Various curious articles are carried in the procession, such as fire- 
irons, the skull of an animal, the horns of an ox, and, as has been already 
stated, skons or religious pictures. Sometimes a rotten tree-trunk is set on fire 
and carried as a torch. In some cases, ashes and sand are carried and 
sprinkled wherever a road or path crosses the furrow made by the plough, 
whilst a doggerel couplet is sung, which may be translated roughly :-— 
“If sand and ashes rise and sprout, 
The cholera will come, no doubt.” 


Another formula of exorcism is addressed to the spirit of cholera in the 
following words : “ Away from us, thou Misfortune ! a hundred sajenes above, 
a hundred sajenes below, and a hundred sajenes on either side of our village.” 
When the circuit of the village is completed, the ceremony is sometimes 
allowed to finish, but frequently a further series of rites is solemnly gone 
through, at any rate amongst the Tchuvashi. The boys of the village pass 
from house to house, pelting each other with stones and other things, in order 
to drive out evil spirits. The personified disease (cholera is generally con- 
ceived in the form of a woman) is evidently supposed to have the power of 
reading, and on every doorpost may be seen the ludicrous inscription, scrawled 
in tar, “ Not at home, come again yesterday.” After each house has been 
well pelted with stones, the owner of the house comes out and presents the 
boys with all the hen’s eggs he has been able to collect. The whole popu- 
lation then proceed to the outskirts of the village, and the eggs are there 
boiled and eaten, to the. accompaniment of certain heathenish invocations 
written for the occasion by the old men of the village. A high-lying piece of 
ground is then selected, and two mounds of earth are raised on it. Every 
man, woman, and child then passes singly between the mounds, shouting 
furiously all the time, whilst certain men, armed with pieces of bone, wave 
these over their heads and clash them together so as still further to increase 
the din. When this part of the ceremony is over, and all the firearms have 
been fired off, the peasants return to their homes fully convinced that they 
have done all that is possible to keep away any self-respecting disease. 
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Notes on Books. 


-“ MAN THE PRIMEVAL SAVAGE,” by WorTHINGTON G. Smitu, F.L.S. (Lon- 
don, Edward Stanford, 1894), is by far 
the most important book that has ap- 
peared of recent years on the remains 
of the palzolithic inhabitants of Great 
Britain, and contains a full account of 
the author’s many valuable discoveries 
made in the gravels and brick earths 
of the river valleys between London 
and Dunstable. Although the stone 
implements used by palzolithic man 
are comparatively common, Mr. Smith 
tells us that “our knowledge of the 
| primeval savage himself and his mode 
Indigo-coloured Implement of ovate form of life is at present little better than a 
from Caddington. Half actual size. shadow”. Nevertheless, Mr. Smith 
devotes a whole chapter to describing 
with great minuteness what he supposes the everyday life of primeval man to 
have been. 
This reminds us of the newspaper re- 
porter who commenced an article on a 
fire by remarking that the scene baffled 
description, and then proceeded to write 
column after column of copy on the sub- 
ject. Mr. Smith’s picture of the primeval 
savage is anything but a pleasing one. ? 
His language can hardly have been more & 
intelligible than that of the chimpanzee, 
if we are to believe Mr. Smith when he 
says : “The human creatures are seen to 
be exchanging ideas by sounds and signs, 
not by true speech; by chattering, jab- 
bering, shouting, howling, yelling, and by Lustrous white sharp-edged Implement 
monosyllabic spluttering, sometimes by of ovate form from Caddington. 
hilarious shouting (not true laughter), senaniieiceiean 
stentorian barking or screaming, or by 
the production of semi-musical cadences.” When the author comes to 
describe the connubial relations of palzolithic man we hardly know whether 
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to take him seriously, for we learn that: “Of course, there was no marriage, 
but there was pairing, and it is probable that 


Ochreous Implement of ovato-acuminate form from 
Caddington: Half actual size. 


one male would keep more 
or less to one female, but only 
till one birth had taken place. 
A male might occasionally 
live with two females, but, if 
so, the females would fight.” 
When his domestic relations 
became strained he could not 
make sport an excuse for a 
day in the country, if it be 
true that “‘it is in the highest 
degree improbable that the 
human savage ever hunted 
animals much larger than the 
hare, the rabbit, and the rat. 
Man was probably the hunted 
rather than the hunter.” 

The following passage gives 
us another of Mr. Smith’s 
“prehistoric peeps”, which 
almost rivals some of those 
in the pages of Punch :— 


“The females would prefer the strongest and hairiest males, and the males 


in turn would select the least hirsute females. 
males would, no doubt, try to mate with young 
and playful females, but the latter would resist, 
and hide in the bush. Here they would some- 
times fall victims to the bear. Feeble, bald- 
headed old males would be afraid to follow. 
At pairing seasons there would be terrific roar- 
ing, yelling, biting, and fighting amongst the 
males. The weaker males would be torn and 
killed, and left for the hyenas; the fittest, 
. strongest, and handsomest’ would survive.” 
When Mr. Smith leaves the region of imagi- 
nation, and deals with the facts which have come 
under his immediate observation, his style’ be- 
comes simpler, and everything that he says 
is worthy of attention. The most attractive 


The weaker, older, and uglier 


Woman using Hammer-stone 
and Anvil for flaking. 


feature in the book is the graphic account of the author’s discovery in 1889-90 
of the site of an undisturbed living and working place of primeval man at 


Caddington, three miles south-east of Dunstable. 


Here the chalk hills, 


averaging from 550 to 595 feet above the Ordnance datum, are capped with 
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brick earth and gravel, which in some places attains a thickness of 50 feet or 
more. ‘The palzolithic floor (or old land surface in palzolithic times) occurs 
usually at a depth of from four to seven feet below the present surface, 
although in some cases it is as deep as thirteen feet. 

In looking at a section of the geological strata overlying the chalk forma- 
tion, as exposed in the pits dug by the brickmakers near Caddington, the only 
outward indication of the existence of a palzolithic floor is a thin horizontal 
streak in the brick earth. In May 1889, Mr. Smith discovered a sharp and 
beautifully made indigo-blackish scraper in this streak, but he thought it so 
improbable that any implement made by man could be found at this level 
that he concluded the scraper was of neolithic age, and had fallen down a 
crack from the surface. However, a month later, he saw in pit F, near 

Buncer’s farm, projecting 

from a mass of brick earth, 

an ovate palzolithic im- 

plement of indigo colour, 

with a lustrous surface and 

sharp as a knife, which 

revealed to him the hither- 

to unsuspected fact that 

beneath the brown drift 

clay, with its ochreous and 

abraded implements, lay 

a thin stratum of palzo- 

Method of finishing Implement with Fabricator. lithic flints of more recent 

Quarter actual size. date than those in the stra- 
tum above. 

Mr. Smith’s explorations did not bear much fruit until March 1890, when 
he was fortunate enough to make a discovery in pit C, which finally set all 
doubts at rest as to the existence of a paleolithic floor. He not only found 
palzolithic implements, flakes and cores, in the narrow seam already 
mentioned, im situ, but he learned for the first time “that the workmen well 
knew and dreaded the seam with sharp flakes, as in manipulating it the thin, 
keen-edged splinters of flint would often cyt their fingers open”. This earth 
was useless for brickmaking, owing to the presence of the embedded flints, 
and Mr. Smith had, therefore, to obtain permission from Mr. G. Bunn of 
Luton, the owner of the pit, to make special excavations to ascertain the 
character of the palzolithic floor. The result was to disclose an undisturbed 
flint factory and living-place of palzolithic age. The heaps of stone which 
the primeval savage had collected as raw material were found surrounded with 
implements in every stage of manufacture. Here were to be seen the rude 
stone anvils, the hammer-stones for quartering and flaking, and the punches 
for surface-chipping ; and strewn in all directions were blocks broken up into 
sizes suitable for making implements, and innumerable cores, flakes, and 
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other waste products of manufacture, just as they had fallen from the hand of 


Man and Woman making Implement with Hammer-stone Punch and Anvil. 


the palzolithic workman thousands of years ago. Mr. Smith has, wit 


Implement from Caddington, before and after replacement of Flakes. Half actual size. 


wonderful display of patience, skill, and memory for form and colour, been 
able to replace the flakes on the cores and implements from which they were 
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detached in over 500 cases, thus proving conclusively that all the flints were 
absolutely undisturbed and not borne from elsewhere, like the abraded 
ochreous implements in the strata above the palzolithic floor. 

The section of the strata shows that the palzolithic floor was covered first 
by a layer of brick earth ; then by layers of gravel and clay containing creamy- 
coloured, lustrous, unabraded palzolithic implements and flakes capable of 
replacement ; above this, grey boulder clay, surmounted by gravel containing 
ochreous abraded paleolithic flints, and at the top red-brown drift clay. 
There are thus three sets of implements: (1) The white, lustrous, sharp- 
edged ones, found on the palzolithic floor ; (2) the grey or indigo-variegated 
sharp-edged ones, found in the middle strata ; and (3) the ochreous abraded 
ones, found in the gravel near the top. The first two only differ very slightly 
in age, and correspond to the cave-type of palzolithic implement; and the 
third belong to the older or river-drift type, their presence-at a higher level 
than the more recent ones being accounted for by the fact that they were 
borne by the agency of water from elsewhere. Mr. Smith’s theory is that “in 
very remote times slowly moving water brought down and gently covered this 
floor with clay and mud. This surface no sooner hardened than the palzo- 
lithic men again lived upon its new-made surface, and there manufactured a 
fresh series of tools. The descent of the red-brown stony clay finally drove 
the palzolithic people away from the position.” 

It is hardly necessary to say that Mr. Smith’s admirably executed drawings, 
with the scale given in all cases, add greatly to the value of the work. We 
regret that space does not allow us to touch on many other interesting subjects 
dealt with in the volume, such as the methods of manufacturing flint imple- 
ments, the tricks of modern forgers, and the traces of neolithic man near 
Dunstable. Mr. Edward Stanford deserves a word of praise for the admirable 
way in which the book is got up. Although bound in cloth, its pages may be 
opened out flat without the whole tumbling to pieces. In an age of scamped 
work, especially in the case of bookbinding, publishers who try to improve 
the standard of excellence deserve to be encouraged. 


“THe INDUSTRIAL ARTS OF THE ANGLO-Saxons,” by the BARON DE BayE 
(London: Swan Sonnenschein & Co., 1893), is a work by a Frenchman ona 
subject which is characteristically English. Archzologists on this side of the 
Channel have been busy for a century or more in exploring Saxon cemeteries, 
and in publishing the results of their investigations in the form of elaborate 
monographs like Douglas’s enia Britannica, or Faussett’s Jnventorium Sepul- 
chrale, yet it does not seem to have occurred to anyone to sum up the 
information thus obtained so as to give a bird’s-eye view of the whole subject. 
As Baron de Baye says in his Preface, “We are still waiting for a treatise 
which shall deal with the subject in its fullest developments, and we should 
seek in-vain in England for a work which should give, even in the briefest 
form, a general idea of Anglo-Saxon industries.” 
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Baron de Baye has to a certain extent supplied the treatise we have been 
so long in want of, but we cannot help feeling that there is very much yet to 
be done before the subject is exhausted. The book gives a good general idea 
of most of the typical objects derived from the Saxon cemeteries, by means of 
a series of well-arranged plates and descriptive letterpress. The period dealt 
with appears to be exclusively the Pagan one, from A.D. 450 to 600, and 
nothing is said about the later developments of Saxon art after the introduction 
of Christianity. Consequently, such beautiful examples of Saxon art as King 
Alfred’s jewel, the Lullingstone bowl, the pins in the British Museum from 
the river Witham, and a bowl in the York Museum, are not mentioned. We 
must complain also of the unnecessarily large size of the volume, which makes 
it cumbersome to handle, with no compensating advantage. Folios and 
quartos will, we hope, soon become as extinct as the Dodo. 

Amongst the arms used by the Anglo-Saxons is a javelin, the design of 
which shows that the principle of accelerating the motion of a projectile by 
causing it to rotate was thoroughly understood long before the invention of 


Anglo-Saxon Javelin with Screw-blade. 


rifled guns. The two blades of these javelin heads are in different planes, 
so as to produce a screw action when flying through the air. 

The chapters on fibule are amongst the best in the book. The author 
informs us that “ Artistic character, variety of form, and delicacy of workman- 
ship, combine to render the fibulz of Anglo-Saxon manufacture objects of the 
highest interest. In no part of Europe in the fifth and sixth centuries do we 
find, within so small a limit, so many distinct models, or so many perfectly 
independent creations.” Anglo-Saxon jewellery is perhaps seen in its highest 
perfection in the circular fibulz decorated with cloisonné work formed of thin 
slabs of glass and garnet, arranged in geometrical patterns. These beautiful: 
personal ornaments are peculiar to Kent. 

Baron de Baye distinguishes three classes of fibulze of Continental type, 
namely : (1) Radiated ; (2) S-shaped ; (3) Bird-shaped ; and five classes of 
native type, namely : (1) Cruciform ; (2) Square-headed ; (3) Saucer-shaped ; 
(4) Annular ; (5) Circular. ; 

A fine pair of S-shaped fibulz attached by a chain, found at Faversham 
in Kent, and an elaborately decorated example of the square-headed fibulz 
from Ragley Park, Warwickshire, are illustrated on pp. 44 and 51. 
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The custom of placing crystal balls in Anglo-Saxon graves seems to have 
been not uncommon, instances having. been found at Kingston Down, 
Faversham, and Chatham, and at Chessell Down .in the Isle of Wight, in 
some cases associated with a perforated silver spoon. It has been suggested 
that these crystal balls were used as charms. The similarity of the grave 
goods found in Kent and in the Isle of Wight, especially in the case of the 
crystal balls and perforated spoons, confirms by archeological evidence the 
historical statement made by Bede that the settlers in these two parts of 
England were of common origin. 

In addition to the objects already mentioned, the plates include typical 
specimens of girdle-hangers, buckets, buckles, glass vessels, and pottery. 


THE first volume of Mr. Gomme’s long-projected DicTIONARY OF BRITISH 
Fo.k-Lore bears the title of ‘The Traditional Games of England, Scotland, 
and Ireland, with Tunes, Singing-Rhymes, and Methods of Playing according 
to the Variants extant and recorded in different parts of the Kingdom”, 
collected by ALICE BERTHA GomME. Vol. J]. Accroshay—Nuts in May. 
(London: David Nutt, 1894.) The undertaking is so vast that it has been 
rightly decided to divide it into sections independent of one another, though 
possessing an underlying unity. The result of this arrangement will be to 
render the'work more manageable, both for those who perform it and to the 
public to which the volumes are addressed. 

It has begun well. Mrs. Gomme has contrived to enlist a large number of 
helpers inspired by her own enthusiasm and encouraged by her mirthful, good- 
humoured, but thoroughly scientific, spirit—a spirit that manifests itself in 
every part of this interesting volume. It will revive in many readers recollec- 
tions of their youthful days, carrying them back to hours happy because yet 
vacant of the burdens that life will not fail, sooner or later, to lay upon them ; 
hours brimming with the treasure of innocence and joy which only childhood 
possesses. But its main business is scientific. Here we have a description of 
the various games in alphabetical order, with diagrams and sketches to eluci- 
date the description, and with the tunes to which the formule are sung. The 
following volume will complete the alphabet, and will also contain an appendix, 
analysing the incidents mentioned in the games, and comparing them with 
those of foreign countries. When this is before us, we shall be able to 
appraise their true value as relics of a more archaic state of society—in other 
words, as folk-lore. 

The problems suggested by some of the games detailed in the volume 
before us are very complex. Such is that called “Green Grass”, played all 
over England as well as in Scotland. It appears to be connected with a 
mysterious funeral custom only recorded in the Lowlands of Scotland, a 
custom which, perhaps, preserves a tradition of a cannibal feast upon the body 
of a deceased kinsman. ‘“‘ Hood”—a local game, only known in the. Isle of 
Axholme and the adjacent parish of Epworth, and played, it seems, only on 
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Old Christmas Day—is another example of a sport which, coming down from 
ancient times, was once performed in earnest, and in deadly earnest too. But 
what its object and meaning were must remain dark to us without a com- 
parison with ceremonies for which we may have to go far afield. 

Occasionally, the rhymes chanted at the games are adulterated with some 
of very modern origin. “ A-hunting we will go”, for instance, in one of its 
versions begins, ““O, have you seen the Shah ?”—a line unquestionably taken 
from a song popular some eighteen or twenty years ago, after that ruler’s visit 
to England. But then we find, on the other hand, archaisms which have now 
lost their meaning ; and through the variants we can’ trace the attempts to 
modernise and change them into something conveying an intelligible idea. 
These archaisms and their modernisations are often valuable, as giving a 
glimpse of the origin of the game and what was intended to be represented 
by it. In some cases, doubtless, the sports are the descendants of solemn 
rites now fallen out of use. In others, they are dramatic presentations of 
actual incidents of life or reproductions of its serious business. Thus they 
preserve for us in living form portions of the manners and customs of our 
fathers now beginning else to be forgotten. In the archeology of tradition, 
therefore, children’s games are well worthy of study. To that end, Mrs. 
Gomme’s book is an important contribution, and one that can be heartily 
commended to all who are interested in endeavouring to understand what 
manner of life has been lived in these islands by the generations that have 
passed away. 

E. SIDNEY HARTLAND. 


“ Luantwit Major, A FirrH-CENTuRY UNIVERSITY,” by ALFRED C. FRYER, 
Ph.D. (London, Elliot Stock, 1893), which professes to be “an attempt to 
give some idea of a university as it existed in the fifth century”, is really little 
more than a compilation from Zhe Lives of the Cambro-British Saints, and 
other volumes published by the Welsh MS. Society, with smatterings of Celtic 
heathendom derived from Prof. J. Rhys’s Hibbert Lectures. To suggest that 
a university, in the modern sense of the term, ever existed in South Wales is 
entirely misleading, for there is no reason to suppose that the monastic 
establishment associated so intimately with the name of St. Illtyd differed in 
-any respect from the ordinary schools of Celtic Jearning, of which there are 
such numerous other instances in Ireland, Scotland, Brittany, and Wales. 
The early inscribed monuments and ecclesiastical buildings at Llantwit Major 
are perhaps the most interesting to be found throughout the whole Principality, 
yet these are dismissed in a few pages, and the rest of the book is devoted:to 
copious extracts from the legendary lives of Welsh Saints, which might have 
been made equally well by anyone possessing a moderate amount of leisure 
and a reader’s ticket for the British Museum Library, without any necessity 
for taking the trouble of visiting Llantwit. Certainly Dr. Fryer has illustrated 
his little volume with reproductions of several photographic views taken on 
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the spot, apparently with a Kodak, but we search in vain amongst the letter- 
press for a detailed account of the buildings and monuments shown in the 
views. _Even the short description of the crosses is not accurate, for Dr. 
Fryer repeats the absurd blunder of Iolo Morganwg, made nearly a century 
ago, in reading the proper name Zézsar, on the cross in Llantwit churchyard, 
as excisor, and translating it engraver This error, that one would have 
thought could hardly have been made by a boy in the lowest form at a public 
school, has been repeated over and over again even by persons who have 
taken a University degree and ought to know better. Dr. Fryer also again 
gives publicity to the ridiculous Z/f/r Pren, with its so-called Bardic alphabet. 
This piece of sham antiquity Iolo Morganwg evolved out, of his own inner 
consciousness, and even went so far as to manufacture an actual specimen for 
the purpose of deceiving the more credulous of his countrymen. There is 
one specimen of the “Llyfr Pren” in the Cardiff Museum, and another in 
the British Museum. The latter is placed well out of sight at the bottom of 
one of the cases in the Medizval Room, but its proper place would be ina 
gallery of forgeries. 

Dr. Fryer’s little book is tastefully got up, and, notwithstanding the few 
defects we have pointed out, will commend itself to the general reader who 
wishes to become acquainted with Welsh hagiology, but has not the oppor- 
tunity of consulting the recognised authorities on the subject. 


*“SomME OLD WILTsHIRE Homes,” illustrated by S. JoHN ELYArRD, with 
Short Notices on their Architecture, History, and Associations (London, 
Charles J. Clark, 1894), is a tastefully got-up volume, which will commend 
itself both to persons connected with Wiltshire and to students of ancient 
domestic architecture in England. A few good ground-plans of the manor 
houses would have added greatly to the value of the work, but, in a book not 
written for architectural specialists, perhaps this is hardly to be expected. 
The picturesque surroundings of these quaint old Wiltshire homes are 
admirably brought out in the different views. That of Bradfield has an old- 
world flavour about it that is very delightful. ‘The Porch-house at Potterne is 
a good typical specimen of a half-timbered house, but it seems just a little bit 
out of place in a stone-using county. 


« 


THe April number of “THE ARcCH#OLOGIST”, published monthly at 
Waterloo, Indiana, U.S.A., has been forwarded to us for notice. It contains 
several interesting articles; amongst others, one on “Primitive Copper 
Working”, by Frank Hamilton Cushing. English antiquaries have much 
to learn as to the methods of the early metallurgists in this country by 


studying the processes still in vogue amongst the semi-civilised Indian tribes 
of North America. 








